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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Eighteenth Annual Convention 





FIRST SESSION 
Friday, November 25th, at 10.30 A. M. 


Dr. Truman J. Backus, President of the Association, Presiding. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. President: It is with very great pleasure that I welcome 
you to Princeton. Princeton lies a little off the main lines of 
travel. We do not often have the pleasure of seeing so many of 
our friends here; and yet I would likevery much to see Princeton 
regarded as on the main lines of travel for visits of this kind. 
Nothing gratifies us more than to have assemblies of this sort 
come to Princeton, both to confer with us and to criticise us; 
and then it affords something to talk about after they have 
gone away. 

It seems to me that the value of a conference like this (and 
I am sure you will agree in the judgment) is not so much the 
discussion of subjects and methods of study as a certain adjust- 
ment and accommodation of points of view and the fostering 
of community of spirit and of principle. The reason we come 
together is that we may understand each other better and that 
our differences of opinion may be accommodated by knowing 
the needs that lie behind them, and the points of view from 
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which they have been taken; and ever since I began the study 
of the history of this country it has seemed to me that there 
is no region of our country in which this sort of thing ought 
to be easier to do than the region represented by this assem- 
blage. The Middle States have always seemed to me the most 
typically American part of the United States—typically Ameri- 
can in the fact that they were mixed of all races and kinds from 
the first: not pure in blood, like New England and the South, 
not given over to any special point of view, but from the first 
containing the complete American mixture. 

This has given them a greater elasticity of mental movement, 
has given them more ability to see from more points of view, 
than any other region of the country. I should not like to say 
how few points of view have obtained in New England; as a 
Southerner I should not like to say how exclusive the views of 
the South have been. I am content, now, merely to dwell upon 
the variety of view which has obtained in the Middle States. It 
ought to be possible, therefore, for us, by conference, to do a 
better service in American education than is open to some 
other assemblages of the day; because here we feel more of the 
American spirit of the double sort: not only this newness and 
this mixture, but the oldness which connects us with the old 
world. There is a certain value in breathing the salt air of 
the Atlantic, which brings us the flavors out of an old age to 
which we also belong, as well as in being stimulated always 
in a new continent, reminding us of the new tasks that belong 
to us. It ought to be the more easy for a conference of this 
sort to take the point of view with regard to education which 
should be acceptable to the whole country ; and I do not see, for 
my part, how educational conferences of any kind are to make 
any progress, unless we come to a common point of view with 
regard to education. It ought to be possible at any rate for a 
body like this, representing a homogeneous constituency, to 
come to a common point of view. I say “homogeneous,” be- 
cause we by our very title represent the colleges of the Middle 
States, and the schools preparatory to college: not the colleges 
and the schools, but the colleges and the preparatory schools. 
It is a question of what leads up to higher education, and a 
question of what higher education is, which we are concerned 
in discussing; and therefore it seems to me that we ought to 
come at some common principle as to what education is for. 
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Now I am not going to attempt to make sail upon that great 
ocean: I am not going to attempt to instruct you as to what 
education is; but I want to offer one suggestion which does not 
contain too philosophic a content and is not too disputable. I 
want to make this suggestion: that we should regard educa- 
tion, not as a means for enabling the pupil to find an occupa- 
tion, but as a means for enabling the pupil to find himself. 

Just as our own sense of identity depends upon our knowl- 
edge of who we were yesterday and what we were yesterday; 
and our own knowledge of our place in the physical universe 
depends upon our knowing where the other things in the uni- 
verse are, so that we can get our bearings with regard to them: 
so, it seems to me, the object of education is to enable us thus 
to orient ourselves—to determine which is the East and which 
is the West, to determine our geographical position in the his- 
tory of human life and of the human mind; to know how we 
are related to the thinking that has been done and the thinking 
that is being done—to the things that have been done and the 
things that remain to be done. 

That, it seems to me, is the common object of education— 
to release the faculties for any use they may turn out to be 
serviceable for; so that we are dealing not with the fortunes 
of our pupils but with their spirits, with their understandings, 
with their apprehensions. If that be the object of education— 
why, then, every question of study, of the subject-matter of 
study, and of the group studied, has some standard by which 
to be judged, as far as we have any standard; because the 
standard of practical serviceability is so various that it is not 
one standard but a thousand, and unless we have some one 
standard we have no single means of assessment and judgment 
in respect of the subjects or the methods of study. 

Now in Princeton this is our conception of education; and 
the service that you will do us will be the service of enabling us 
to judge by your discussions just where we all stand with 
regard to a common task; because we are here in a period of 
inquiry and we believe, at any rate, that we have the open mind. 
While we are sure of our object I believe we are entirely teach- 
able as to the means of attainment. We have a conviction as to 
what we are about; but we are very modest in respect of our 
judgment as to whether we are going after it in the right way. 

You may easily conceive, therefore, that it is with peculiar 
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pleasure that I welcome to this place, in the name of the Uni- 
versity, a body of men and women who can give, out of a rich 
experience, the suggestions which will enable us to know which 
is the road to the place we seek. I therefore extend to President 
Backus, and to the association through him, the freedom of the 
place—knowing by your looks that you will not make too free 
and hope that you will regard us and it as at your disposal 
throughout your session. 





RESPONSE. 
DR. TRUMAN J. BACKUS, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


President Wilson: The members of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land wished much that this annual meeting of the Association 
might be held at Princeton. The earnestness of our desire to 
come may have helped bring the invitation. Now that we are 
here we are happy indeed to be in a place ideal in every ap- 
‘ pointment, to which we are welcomed by the generous words 
you have just spoken. 

We are familiar with the traditions of the old College of 
New Jersey, we had known the achievements of the University 
of Princeton, we had seen the brilliant movements of the last 
three or four years at Princeton. All these were allurements 
to us. They made us wish to tread the walks where the bril- 
liant thinkers of Princeton do their thinking. We wished to 
see you, and I hope that it will not be amiss for me to add that 
this company of patriotic citizens, regardless of their several 
political creeds, find a pleasure in being in the town where the 
pre-eminent private citizen of America makes his home. We 
beg that you, Mr. President, will make yourself at home with 
us, and that as much of the time as your leisure and your incli- 
nation may permit you will be with us, and we especially hope 
that the voices of Princeton men may be heard in our discus- 
sions,—discussions now to be opened by Dr. Julius Sachs, the 
head master of Dr. Sachs’s School for Girls, in the Borough of 
Manhattan in Greater New York. Dr. Sachs will speak of 
“The Modern Languages in Secondary Schools and Colleges.” 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DR. JULIUS SACHS, PRINCIPAL OF DR. SACHS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The great questions that concern both school and college, the 
burning questions of the educational world, are obviously 
limited in number; three times within a dozen years modern 
language teaching has held 4 prominent place on our program. 
Whatever our opinions ten or twelve years ago, the fear of 
inconsistency should certainly not deter us from formulating 
anew our latter-day judgments. Then we argued in rather 
academic fashion the general value of German and French in 
the college and school curriculum. To-day the more direct 

‘inquiry confronts us—how should they be taught to make them 
really effective? The question is pertinent, for general dis- 
satisfaction with the results exists, certainly as far as the 
secondary school is concerned, and it is this phase of the ques- 
tion I am to consider. 

We have listened in the last few years to commendations 
of many features of our secondary educational scheme by 
foreign visitors. Have you discovered in any utterances, down 
to the recent reports of the Moseley Commission, praise of our 
modern language teaching? 

Who teaches our modern languages and how are they 
taught? The great majority of our modern language teachers 
are still foreigners, cultivated men and women frequently, 
many of them not trained as teachers of language, the very 
fewest of them trained in the methods that language teaching 
to foreigners implies. Their acquaintance with English is 
rarely broad. Of the genius of our language, of the point of 
view from which our pupils regard the foreign tongue, they 
can hardly form a just estimate. The minority is represented 
by native American teachers whose acquaintance with the lan- 
guage they undertake to teach has been usually gained in our 
college courses, and has rarely been supplemented by residence 
in France or Germany. They carry into secondary school 
teaching the doctrine which is all too prevalent in the modern 
language departments of our colleges, that the end of language 
study is literary and linguistic scholarship, and that the capacity 
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to speak the language is altogther insignificant in value, com- 
pared with the power to read and thoroughly comprehend it. 
Both classes of teachers are, as a rule, imbued with the idea 
that the disciplinary value of this study can only be secured by 
constant drill in grammar, and by unquestioning acceptance of 
its rules on the authority of the manual. Recognizing that a 
mass of abstract grammar without illustration from concrete 
material is dry and irksome, they turn to their grammar-texts 
for aid, and they will find almost without exception the gram- 
matical principles applied to isolated, unrelated sentences. A 
formal training this unquestionably is, but formal in the most 
objectionable use of the word, because unreal, uninteresting. 
It is not incompatible with thoroughness to make our instruc- 
tion interesting, nor need one eschew grammatical instruction 
altogether in condemning one method of imparting it. 

Our secondary school method proceeds, then, as rapidly as 
possible, to the reading and translation of French and German 
texts. There are undertaken occasional renderings of con- 
nected discourse into the foreign tongue; little emphasis, how- 
ever, is laid on the enunciation of the foreign language by viva 
voce reading, and attempts at conversation in the foreign 
idiom are sporadic. The quantitative goal of the college 
demand, the translation of four or six hundred pages of text 
within the prescribed time limit, looms up so insistently before 
teacher and pupil that the consideration, what may our pupils 
have gained of the actual language, becomes secondary. 

It will not do to dwell on all the shortcomings of this system. 
Let us only consider the character of some of the best material 
offered for reading and translation. The reading books pub- 
lished in conjunction with the best grammars are written for 
high school pupils or college beginners indiscriminately. Is it 
possible to make selections judiciously that will be as appro- 
priate for maturer students as for adolescents, with their limited 
mental horizon? Within the covers of a moderate-sized reader, 
say in German, the selections advance from simplest elementary 
prose and simplest lyrics to extracts from serious historical 
writers, to poems of a more or less reflective character, to a 
classical drama of Lessing, Schiller or Goethe. What capacity 
has the first or second year student of German in the secondary 
school to master the thought in a literary work that is so lofty 
and unusual in its diction, so far removed from colloquial 
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speech that the German secondary school does not handle it 
with its students until they are sixteen or seventeen years of 
age? Again, examine the substitutes that are employed by 
many modern language teachers for these readers; they are, 
if possible, worse; I mean the novels, novelettes, sketches of 
representative foreign authors, edited for the benefit of the 
American pupil. Let anyone who studies the reading lists in 
foreign languages adopted in our schools say that we usually 
choose wisely! I select one from many publications to estab- 
lish my meaning. Suderman is considered one of the greatest 
living exponents of the realistic school in Germany. A master- 
piece of his, Frau Sorge, has been edited, and is extensively 
used. It is distinguished by wonderful lucidity of style, by a 
painfully true portrayal of life; this may palliate in the eyes 
of adults for its depressing moral atmosphere; it is a picture 
gray in gray, and for our high school pupils pre-eminently 
unfit. And similar errors of judgment have led, both in the 
French and German lists of our schools, to the advocacy of 
books that are attractive to the teacher by reason of their liter- 
ary merit, but for other reasons pedagocically undesirable. 
Since official publications are open to public criticism, we may 
subject to this test the printed list of readings put forth for the 
New York high schools. They are probably no worse a com- 
pilation than is offered elsewhere, and the general syllabus of 
instruction to which they are attached is, I am free to say, dis- 
tinctly more rational than the courses generally advocated; 
yet here are recommended for the elementary reading of one 
and the same year books as divergent as Leander’s Traume- 
reien, fireside stories written for children, and Heyse’s L’Arra- 
biata, a character study hot with the passion of southern Eu- 
rope. In the intermediate course there follow each other 
directly in the list Hauff’s “Das Kalte Herz,” a simple, romantic 
tale, and von Sybel’s historical essays, “Die Erhebung Europas 
gegen Napoleon I,” about as suitable in their juxtaposition as 
would be for an English student Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s 
Chair and an essay by Emerson, or, to a Greek student, Xeno- 
phon and Pindar. 

Desultoriness is the one grievous shortcoming in our modern 
language teaching; another, an excessive ambition, is preva- 
lent in most of our secondary school work. Our teachers 
should not attempt to teach literary spirit, literary criticism. 
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Their besetting sin is trying to dignify their work by pre- 
tentiousness.1 They over-estimate the intellectual receptivity 
of their pupils and hurry them into the study of classical mas- 
terpieces. It is injurious to the pupil, to his true valuation of 
the spirit of the foreign tongue, to bring him face to face with 
a tragedy of Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, with a drama of 
Schiller or Goethe, when he is still wrestling with the funda- 
mental concepts of grammar, when he is obliged to piece 
together by the aid of the dictionary the barest outline of the 
author’s thought. It is idle to expect literary appreciation of a 
foreign masterpiece under such conditions. Do our teachers 
not feel the intricacies of rhetoric, the close argumentation, in 
these pieces? Do they not know what difficulties of thought 
these works present, even to the native student? I would go 
a step further. If it be our intention, through our study of 
French or German literature, to interpret the specific national 
thought of the people who use those languages (and surely 
this should be the aim), then works that have attained to the 
rank of classics often serve that purpose less than others of a 
more modest value. 

A work becomes a classic because it transcends the national 
bounds and appeals to the world-wide experience of the race. 
Cinna is less characteristically French than “Le Monde ou I’on 
s’ennuie,” and Goethe’s Iphigenie less specifically German than 
Moser’s military comedy “Der Veilchenfresser.” The vocabu- 
lary, furthermore, in classical works, and this applies especially 
to French, is deliberately meagre.2, None but words of a cer- 
tain weight and dignity are admitted. Of course we are by no 
means to banish the greatest works, but let us not degrade 
them by service that inferior works will more satisfactorily 
render. 

The sum total, then, of my criticism on prevailing modern 
language instruction in our schools (remember that I leave the 
judgment of college attainments to the college men) would be 
this: our instruction is just what our foreign critics have 
intimated. They speak of it as antiquated, barren, with scarcely 





*What we need is what Dr. Chambers has recently urged, an abun- 
dance of easy texts, stories written for the purpose or simplified from 
existing tales—School Review, June, 1904, p. 479. 

*W. Miinch, “Ueber Menschenart und Jugendbildung,” p. 264. 
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any trace of the enlightened modern system.’ If no radical 
improvement on such work can be initiated, the modern lan- 
guage work in the schools will presently fall into still further 
disrepute. A change, however, can be made, one that will not 
be accomplished in a day or a year, but toward which we shall 
approximate with each step in the right direction. Whence is 
guidance to come in this dilemma? 

It has become the fashion in much of our educational work 
to spurn any aid from foreign experiences. We must not foist 
foreign methods, such is the watchword, upon our individual 
attainments. But a good thought that we can adapt and adopt 
is good, whatever its origin. And here in language work we 
have scored a complete failure. Let us, therefore, see what 
others are doing and profit by it, not by indiscriminate appro- 
priation of their method, but by judicious adaptation. The 
leaders of educational thought abroad have been engrossed for 
the last fifteen years in developing and perfecting a scheme of 
modern language instruction that has been accepted by the very 
nations that have been the foremost advocates of accurate lin- 
guistic training. This reform, which one of the highest Eng- 
lish educational authorities calls “one of the most noteworthy 
events in the sphere of teaching since the Renaissance,’’? has 
conquered its way into official recognition at the hands of the 
educational experts in Germany, France, Sweden, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Italy, has, in fact, promoted marked modifications in all 
language teaching in those countries. With us, hardly a 
ripple indicates knowledge of this movement, and yet the Mod- 
ern Language Section of the Committee of Ten pointed out in 
1892 the glaring deficiencies of our teaching, and Professor 
Rambeau, in an address before the Modern Language Associa- 
tion in 1893, revealed in eloquent, in convincing language the 
path toward reform. His appeal fell upon unsympathetic ears. 
The will, quite as much as the capacity, to adopt a great inno- 
vation, was manifestly lacking. 

The new method is not the “natural method,” whose advo- 
cates claim that they would teach a foreign language as chil- 
dren learn their own. The flagrant impossibility of accom- 
plishing this has obscured the merits of this other system that 

“Moseley Report, pp. 133, 168 et passim. 
*Findlay, “Principles of Class Teaching,” p. 200, note. 
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reaches out for an ideal of larger cultural experience. Call it, 
if you will, the new method, the reform method, the European 
method ; this is the method that has come to stay. It will be 
modified, perfected, but in its fundamental concepts, it will be 
the basis of our modern language work too, unless we are 
prepared to remain hopelessly in arrears. Speaking of this 
method, Sir Michael Sadler says, “The study of modern lan- 
guages has been taken up so enthusiastically because, taught as 
living languages, they may be made the instrument of a new 
and much needed type of liberal education. The movement is 
really part of a revival of the humanities in education, as 
against the sterilizing influences of mere utilitarianism.”*. Our 
future teaching of modern languages, if it is to emerge from 
its present low estate, involves two distinct factors, I take it: 
First, a definite acceptance of the principles that underlie the 
reform method and the embodiment of these principles in the 
requisite manuals of instruction; secondly, an adequate train- 
ing of teachers to apply the principles by the aid of the manuals, 
as well as by their independent didactic ability. 

As to the principles, they may be formulated thus: 

1. Language is essentially and primarily speech, hence all 
systematic instruction in the living tongues must be based on 
the spoken idiom. The immediate aim is to enable the learner 
to understand speech in the foreign idiom and to use it as a 
direct instrument of thought. The pupils acquire gradually a 
vocabulary in speaking constantly about the objects which 
surround them and the matters connected with their daily life; 
in these exercises the native language is to be used only when 
absolutely necessary. The nature of these preliminary exer- 
cises demands that for a considerable period the main work 
should be done in the class-room, home work being only sup- 
plementary and in the nature of a review; that the teacher 
should himself have a correct pronunciation and know how to 
impart it; that he should, furthermore, know how to develop 
vocabulary ; how to fix by skillful questioning and varied repe- 
tition the relations of words as sentence parts, how to intro- 
duce new grammatical forms without labelling them as such. 
The pupils’ answers are to be given in complete sentences, that 
repeat at first the very words of the question; this is considered 





*Special Reports on Educational Subjects (London), vol. 9, p. 70. 
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an effective means of familiarizing the pupils with a given 
vocabulary; gradually there are substituted the equivalents of 
words employed in the questions; striking idiomatic phrases 
are introduced and repeated, and thus the vocabulary grows. 

2. Grammar is to be acquired, but not as a logical system; 
it is to be gradually and empirically established from a large 
series of individual facts, the rule being always subsidiary to 
the concrete instance. Analysis and induction are to form the 
basis of grammatical information. The questioning of the 
teacher must lead to the observation of the grammatical fact. 
“The mind,” says Widgery, “must become impregnated with 
the normal types; this requires a wealth of illustration, so that 
from the many examples the rule may spring up, as it were, by 
itself. Al! that militates against it must be kept in the back- 
ground. As our grammars are constructed, is it not natural 
that our pupils do not realize the relative importance of rule 
and exception? The latter seems of more consequence than the 
former—in fact, these exceptions are a psychological monstros- 
ity ; they represent so often relics from an ancient period of the 
language and have little bearing on prevailing usage.” Irreg- 
ularities of language cause in fact little difficulty, if explained 
as they are met with. 

3. The reading text should form the basis of the whole sys- 
tem of teaching. Out of it should grow the exercises in pro- 
nunciation that include individual sounds, as well as sentence 
intonation, the exercises in connected oral speech and in writ- 
ten production as well as in practical grammar, every selec- 
tion being made so as to afford progressively insight into cer- 
tain grammatical phenomena; the reader to be at first simple, 
to present material illustrating the daily life and experience 
of the foreign people, their manners, customs, history, indus- 
tries, political life, and leading up to a consideration of the 
spiritual life and thought revealed in their poets, orators, his- 
torians. The preparation of such readers would be one of the 
most vital and significant features of the whole system. 

It is clear that the acquisition of the ability to speak is the 
most prominent feature in these principles. What of the criti- 
cisms by the opponents of the system? Let the experience of 
the classroom answer. They urge that the time available in 
each lesson, divided by the number of pupils in the class, allows 
no substantial participation of each pupil in the oral exercises. 
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The objectors fail to realize what good teaching can accom- 
plish. Every pupil shares during the entire period in the work, 
if the teacher is clever and brings intense activity to bear upon 
the whole body. The pupil hears constantly the colloquial use 
of the language, and his mental activities are kept intent for 
the answer that may be demanded of him at any moment. In 
a properly conducted class everyone is under recitation all the 
time. That is what the art of teaching should accomplish—or 
does your student in geometry think mathematically only dur- 
ing the fragment of the hour when he is called upon to recite? 
A second criticism of this oral language work compares it to 
the attainments that the nursery governess inculcates. This 
insinuation may well be dropped; the reform method is not 
the old natural method. It insures, in addition to comparative 
ease in the use of the foreign idiom, a greater firmness and 
accuracy in the application of grammatical principles; in fact, 
it is particularly strong in creating grammatical accuracy, and 
it arouses an infinitely greater interest in foreign life and 
thought, whether they are manifested in literary productions 
or in the passing records of the day. It lays stress upon the 
training of the intellect, which it accomplishes by widening the 
sphere of interest; it involves, besides imitative ability, a num- 
ber of other capacities—mental grasp, memory, analogy and 
comparison, a discriminating sense, both of form and sound. 
After a most thorough-going ‘nvestigation into the merits of 
the reform method, the experts in the Prussian Ministry of 
Education accept as points definitely established that this new 
method is able to secure as valuable grammatical insight, as 
substantial acquaintance with the literary spirit of the foreign 
language, as the old, and that it has added, beyond this, a pre- 
viously unknown interest in the language and the life of the for- 
eign people by a training that rests upon persistent, conscious 
effort. It meets, therefore, both the theoretic and the practical 
demands that may be made on the school. Such positive decla- 
ration reached by expert opinion that moves deliberately to con- 
clusions has swept aside several favorite dogmas of those who 
stood for the supremacy of formal grammatical training. It 
is recognized that the control of one’s thoughts in a new 
medium of speech involves, to an unusual degree, concentration 
and an intense activity of mind which makes at least as great 
calls on the power of logical and formal thought as any other 
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form of exercise. Secondly, there has disappeared the old- 
time prejudice that instinctive feeling for language is in antag- 
onism to grammar. It is now accepted as its natural ally. 
To-day the reform method dominates educational opinion on 
the Continent; only in England can we find conditions anal- 
ogous to our own. It is manifestly from the bitterness of his 
soul that Coulton in his “English Public Schools and Public 
Needs” pillories the English head masters for their defence of 
a system “so Chinese in its elaborate stupidity as our present 
method of teaching modern languages.” 

Of what avail is it, I say, to insist on objections that good 
teaching has shown to be futile? The adoption of these prin- 
ciples is strongly to be urged. It does not forestall individual 
preferences on some of the mooted points involved. As in 
Germany and France, so here, we may differ on minor points. 
We tnay advocate the teaching of pronunciation by scientific 
phonetics or by the imitative process; we may see fit to dis- 
card completely or employ at times our native tongue in teach- 
ing the foreign language. The matter is still at issue and 
must be determined by physiological and psychological in- 
vestigations that have not yet been adequately under- 
taken. We may use extensively or within closely prescribed 
limits the rich fund of concrete material furnished by the “con- 
versation pictures,’ as some one has translated Anschauungs- 
bilder. We may or may not in the interest of an intuitive 
feeling for the new language (Sprachgefiihl) find it desirable to 
avoid for a considerable time, or altogether, verbal translation 
from one language into the other. In written work we may or 
may not apply the doctrine of Walther that free efforts in com- 
position, based on imitation of the spoken and written lan- 
guage, without conscious application of grammatical rules, will 
insure idiomatic writing. All these matters, in which indi- 
vidual capacity, preference, experience, will have their way, do 
not impair the fundamental propositions. 

The very slightest difficulty is likely to be occasioned by the 
preparation of a body of teaching material; a word or two will 
explain the situation. For both of the foreign languages that 
we must consider, models are available that can be adopted. 
The text-books prepared by the Germans for the acquisition of 
French and those elaborated by French, Belgian and Scandi- 
navian teachers for German are at once a guide and a key to 
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the practical interpretation of the principles. A study of what 
has been undertaken elsewhere, of the exhaustive literature on 
the subject, fascinating in its details, will aid in creating the 
material for our special needs. 

We have by natural advance reached the consideration of 
the teacher. He is assumed to be in the very storm centre of 
the new study. His work must precede for some time the use 
of the text-book. As Widgery puts it, “He must be the walk- 
ing mouthpiece, grammar, dictionary, all in one’; must be con- 
tent to give for some time before he gets anything in return. 
He must be accurate in his use of terms, must know exactly 
what the attainment of each lesson has been. Complete mas- 
tery of each step is essential, otherwise there can be no close 
sequence, no logical continuity, which is here far more import- 
ant than in the old method. To maintain this mastery of detail 
from week to week by a disciplining of one’s memory, or by a 
conscientious written record, to pass it on as the available basis 
of further work to a succeeding teacher, is no simple effort. 
That it demands, even in the earliest stages, a most careful 
preparation of the daily task by the teacher, is clear. The con- 
ditions of this new method stimulate the initiative and inven- 
tiveness of the teacher to the utmost. The plan, the scheme of 
progressive advance, must be largely influenced by his indi- 
vidual capacity; he ought to combine facility in the spoken 
language, mastery of the life and thought of the foreign people, 
with highly developed pedagogical ability. 

Every modern language teacher of Germany, according to 
the new method, is primarily a philologist (Neusprachler), 
thoroughly trained in linguistic science; in fact, the rise of the 
reform method is directly the effect of the teaching of modern 
philology at the universities since 1890. Obviously, then, one 
can be a leader in scientific research of language and yet accept 
the new method of language acquisition. It has been found 
in practice that by this method there is more abundant occa- 
sion to develop a theory of word formation, a feeling for lan- 
guage kinship, for the relationships and distinctions in syn- 
onyms than formerly; and it seems no unworthy application 
of philology, thus to enrich the pupil’s power of speech and of 
mental differentiation. 

Teachers thus equipped, you will say, are not available here 
and now, therefore the attempt to put the new method to the 
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test is idle. We may take comfort again in the experiences 
of our European friends. According to the late Dr. Waetzold, 
the educational experts of Germany recommended the new 
method to their teachers at a time when the larger number of 
them were not adequately trained, especially in speaking capac- 
ity, to carry out the ideals of the system. But the principle was 
accepted, and the teachers promptly diminished the gap between 
ideal and actual attainments. And another authority of the 
first rank makes this suggestive remark: “In all new under- 
takings the persons qualified to carry them out successfully 
develop from the undertaking itself.” We cannot, must not 
wait until we have our teachers trained to the new requirement. 
If we are convinced of its truth, and insist on its adoption, 
there will arise numbers of ambitious teachers who will take 
up the new problems and will, according to their best light, 
apply what capacity they possess. As they perfect their methods 
and increase their own resources of speech and thought in the 
foreign tongue, they establish the stepping stones for the more 
ideally prepared teachers of the next generation. 

Who are they to be and how is their preparation to be accom- 
plished? Our modern language teachers of the future must be 
native Americans. Both in Germany and France the sway of 
the French maitre and the English master has been discon- 
tinued. A pupil learns a foreign language most effectively 
from one who is his countryman and a trained teacher, and 
who has himself been compelled to master its difficulties. There 
intervenes another practical consideration. If we do not train 
modern language teachers from our midst, we shall presently 
lack even foreign teachers of any but the most mediocre attain- 
ments. There is no reason, in view of the great present demand 
for foreign language teachers abroad, why a German or a 
French teacher who has acquired a speaking knowledge of 
English should migrate to America when his command of Eng- 
lish gives him an enviable advantage at home. The inferior 
quality of recent foreign accessions to our teaching body admits 
of no other explanation. Even now, cases are not infrequent 
in which teachers, after a brief experience in this country, or in 
England, return to advantageous positions on the Continent. 

A great field of teaching opportunity, then, that has hitherto 
been slighted is open to our college graduates. To the thor- 
oughly trained American students of modern languages with a 
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three-fold training on the purely linguistic side, in the practice 
of speaking, and in professional teaching insight, we must look 
for our future teachers of the living modern languages. 

And here we touch upon the college methods of teaching 
these subjects. Let the colleges, if they see fit, persevere with 
the main body of their students in teaching almost exclusively 
reading knowledge and in promoting what is called scientific 
insight into the language. The needs of the future teachers of 
the subject are of a broader kind and require special provisions, 
special courses. What has been done in this respect since in 
1892 the modern language section of the Committee of Ten 
formulated this judgment :' “There seems to be at present no 
institution where persons intending to teach German, French 
or Spanish in our elementary or secondary schools can receive 
the special preparation that they need?” Philological semin- 
aries in Romance and Germanic philology in which the historic 
development of the language engrosses the attention, furnish 
but one side of the language teacher’s equipment and are in- 
complete even along this line, since the study of the historic 
growth of these languages usually stops short of the present, 
as though the present were not as much an index to the past 
as vice versa. We need not go as far as some, and demand 
special institutions for their training, like the unique seminary 
in Modern French at Geneva, to which teachers from all parts 
of Europe flock; but one or two courses should be specially 
outlined for them and assigned to an instructor or professor 
whose sound linguistic training has not prevented his interest 
in the living modern language, one who uses it with perfect 
freedom and insists on its constant use by his students. Of the 
college instructor we may certainly demand that such conver- 
sational exercises shall not be aimless, rambling; that, on the 
contrary, with distinct recognition of the end in view, they 
shall develop every phase of insight that may be evolved from 
the language and literature, the political, geographical, artistic 
conditions of the foreign people, as well as its purely literary 
inspiration. One of our own foremost Germanists, Professor 
von Jagemann, justifies such use of the foreign language in the 
classroom:? “Not that it gives to the student,” he says, “a 





*Report Committee of Ten, p. 103. 
*“Methods of Teaching Modern Languages” (Heath), p. 125 
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speaking knowledge, but that it leads to a more thorough gen- 
eral acquaintance with the language and a more intelligent 
appreciation of its literature.’ Such an instructor as I have 
in mind should, in addition to conversational ease, possess the 
pedagogic ability to direct the work so as to further the specific 
ends of teaching. Under his guidance would be discussed such 
problems as have been indicated—phonetics, translation from 
and into the foreign language, the method of developing gram- 
matical facts inductively from reading selections, the proper 
selection and classification of reading material, the extent to 
which the illustrative facts of foreign customs and institutions 
should be introduced; finally, the art of presentation. 

But our future teacher would still lack pedagogic experience. 
We are demanding of our higher class of teachers in other 
branches that they observe model teaching in their departments 
before they themselves undertake their own novitiate. America 
furnishes no opportunity for such observation in French and 
German teaching at present. Let a part, then, of the language 
teachers’ professional training consist in a year of serious ob- 
servation in Germany or France, and let the evidence of careful 
study (by written reports and critical notes on individual 
phases observed) be accepted as such training. This visit, con- 
trolled by serious purpose, would, first, enlarge their speaking 
capacity to an extent unattainable at home. They would ac- 
quire what is an important test of fluency, idiomatic modula- 
tion, and they would have occasion to observe in the schools 
abroad how pedagogic ability and enthusiasm, directed to the 
establishment of a common doctrine, move along lines of indi- 
vidual preference to that end. Descriptions of method can 
never be an adequate substitute for actual observation of 
methods. They would return to us with the conviction that 
language teaching is not a perfunctory art, that it makes the 
severest demands upon the teacher; that scholarship, a high 
degree of scholarship, is a prerequisite demanded in Europe of 
all teachers, but that beyond this, the broadest intellectual sym- 
pathy with whatever makes for culture is involved; and that 
the crowning achievement of these teachers lies in their ac- 
quaintance, not only with philology, but with psychology and 
pedagogy as well, and in their power to subordinate all their 
own attainments to the pedagogic necessities. They will be 
somewhat surprised, but it will be a wholesome surprise, that 
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everyone is expected to know what to teach; equally surprised 
to find that university professors, school principals and teachers 
are contributing to the vital question how to teach. 

The secret of the success of the present language method in 
Europe lies in part only in its correctness of method, partly in 
the fact that it cannot be carried out without the unfailing 
devotion of the teacher. His heart must be in his work; he 
knows that on himself personally depends the progress of the 
class. Exercise books, texts, guides, even though the best and 
most methodical, develop monotony. The teacher alone can 
gauge whether the interest is maintained. Freshness, variety 
of treatment, alertness, both physical and mental, the supreme 
capacity to collect the separate details of information into sub- 
stantial results and rouse the power of new acquisition, all of 
these, part and parcel of a strong, inspiring and attractive per- 
sonality, are contributory to the success of the method. Such 
teaching is not easy, is, if you will, exhausting, but teaching 
that does not bring into play the whole personality of the 
teacher does not deserve the name. From the observation of 
such work as I have outlined, in classrooms that are alive with 
the tingling enthusiasm of the teacher and the instantaneous 
responsiveness of the class, our young candidates would bring 
back with them two general results as a perpetual guidance to 
themselves and to their less fortunate colleagues in other de- 
partments who have not been privileged to see keen, uplifting 
teaching. They would denounce for the teaching of every 
subject all that smacked of deadly routine, and would proclaim 
the infinite superiority of the live teacher over the slave of the 
text-book. They would appreciate that “it is attenuated and 
impoverished teaching that neglects the direct influence that 
the teacher can exert over the young minds.”* What a con- 
summation that would be, if from our modern language teach- 
ing in the secondary schools which is at present a very step- 
child in standing and in accomplishment, there issued the over- 
throw of the supremacy of the text-book, that refuge of inca- 
pacity and indolence, and the recognition of it as a valued 
servant, but a vicious master! To me the path to improve- 
ment in our modern language teaching seems clearly defined: 





*J. E. Lloyd, in “Spencer’s Aim and Practice of Teaching” (London), 
p. I51. 
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in the adoption of the principles enunciated, in the radical 
change of our teaching methods, and in the proper training 
of expert teachers, lies the hope of a regeneration. 


THE PRESIDENT: Dean Thomas F. Crane, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who was to have read the second paper on this discus- 
sion on modern languages in the secondary schools and col- 
leges, is absent from the country. He has left his paper, pre- 
pared for this occasion; and we are very fortunate in having 
with us Professor Charles DeGarmo, who has kindly consented 
to read the Dean’s paper. Professor DeGarmo. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DEAN THOMAS F. CRANE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. President: When I began to prepare this paper I re- 
freshed my memory by looking over the literature of the sub- 
ject which has accumulated during the last twenty years and 
which is to be found in a great number of reports of Educa- 
tional Associations, discussions at their meetings, and in scat- 
tered essays and papers. I confess I was amazed at the extent 
and variety of the material when I considered that the sub- 
ject was such a comparatively recent one. It also seemed to me 
that almost every aspect of the question had been fully dis- 
cussed and I was irresistibly reminded of the anecdote of the 
Scotchman who was passing the Kirk one Sabbath day and 
called out to the sexton, who was standing on the porch: “Is 
the minister through, Sandy?’ and Sandy replied: “He’s 
through, but he hasn’t stopped.” I sometimes think in this 
country in our feverish haste we do not allow our experiments 
time enough to be able to judge fairly of their results, but like 
impatient children we are forever digging up our seeds to see 
whether they have sprouted. I am impelled to this reflection 
when I consider the changes which have taken place in the 
educational system of American colleges since I graduated 
from this spot in 1864—changes vast in extent and great in 
number, changes affecting both subject and method. And I 
am also disturbed when I see what uncertainty still prevails 
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in regard to some of the most discussed topics, and think I 
detect symptoms of reaction against reforms which I believe 
have not yet been allowed time enough to justify themselves. 

I can hardly hope to contribute anything new to the subject 
of the present discussion, but I can give the impressions of one 
who has been a teacher of the modern languages throughout 
the whole period during which they have been the subject of 
serious consideration, for I began my work in Cornell Univer- 
sity the very year it opened in 1868, and my labors have been 
uninterupted since then. 

When I entered Princeton University (then the College of 
New Jersey) in 1860, no modern language was required for 
admission there or elsewhere in the United States, and not one 
hour of instruction in either language was given in the college 
course. It is true that an opportunity was afforded to students 
to study French and German, and it is a pleasant duty for me 
to acknowledge in this spot my debt of gratitude to my instruc- 
tor in French, Professor Henry C. Cameron, whose accom- 
plished son is now a regular professor of French in the Uni- 
versity. I imagine that the same state of affairs prevailed all 
over the country, for although Harvard possessed a famous 
chair of modern languages founded in 1819, no modern lan- 
guage was required for admission to that institution until 1875. 
It is true that the distinguished incumbents of that chair, Mr. 
Ticknor, Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Lowell, conferred great 
glory upon American scholarship and literature, but I do not 
find that the example of Harvard was followed by other col- 
leges or that the serious study of the modern languages in this 
country was sensibly promoted by it. 

I should not allude to these historical details were it not that 
the status of modern languages in American colleges and the 
method of instruction cannot be understood without a refer- 
ence to the mode of their introduction into the curriculum of 
study. As my purpose is not primarily historical I shall speak 
in a general way and not confine myself to precise dates. 

The first impulse to the serious study of the modern lan- 
guages in American colleges sprang, I take it, from the estab- 
lishment of scientific schools about 1850, of which the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University (1852) is an excellent 
type. In these scientific schools no Greek was required for 
admission and less Latin than for admission to the college. 
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The modern languages were pursued for a part of the course, 
but at first were not required for admission. The Sheffield 
Scientific School even discouraged the preliminary study of 
French and German, saying that both would be begun in the 
school. In these scientific schools the study of the modern 
languages was pursued solely from the utilitarian standpoint, 
to enable the student to use the necessary works of reference in 
those languages. This has been the aim ever since in institu- 
tions of this kind, and to it has been added the desire to fur- 
nish the student with a speaking knowledge of the languages 
(especially Spanish) valuable for technical professions in the 
new world. 

The second stage in the study of modern languages in this 
country was when, about 1868, courses, non-technical and 
semi-classical, were established in American colleges, leading 
to degrees other than A. B., and not requiring Greek for admis- 
sion. At first the modern languages were not required for 
admission but were begun in the college; later they were re- 
quired as a substitute for the omitted Greek and taught largely 
from the classical standpoint ; and French and German, as col- 
lege studies, bade fair in this period to become, like Greek, dead 
languages. 

The third and last stage, since 1875, has witnessed the accept- 
ance or requirement of French or German (or French and 
German) for admission to the classical courses, and the addition 
of these languages (and to a more limited extent of Italian and 
Spanish) to the curriculum on a footing of equality with Latin 
and Greek. 

This has been the period of the elective system, of the change 
in the traditional character of the degree of A. B., and of the 
rapprochement between the colleges and schools resulting in 
the flexible system of entrance requirements and in the uni- 
formity of the separate units. This period has seen the reports 
of the Committee of Ten (1893), of the two Committees of 
Twelve (1898), of the Columbia Conference of 1896 for the 
application of the definitions in these reports to the statement 
of college entrance requirements, and last, but not least, the 
establishment in 1900 of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

The above may be considered a résumé of the external his- 
tory of the study of the modern languages during the last forty 
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years, and will explain the internal history of the subject. 
During the early period French and German were generally 
taught in private schools, as accomplishments, like music, danc- 
ing and drawing; the teacher was usually a native Frenchman 
or German who did not enhance the dignity of his subject. 
There was no question of the literature, but only of an at- 
tempted proficiency in speech. When French and German 
were introduced into colleges the students, for lack of pre- 
paratory training in the secondary schools, had to be taught 
the elements of these languages, as they still are in most col- 
leges. There were few Americans properly equipped to do the 
work. Foreigners were necessarily called in, with the same 
unhappy consequences as in the private schools. The result 
was a strong prejudice against foreign teachers and the employ- 
ment of Americans who could teach French and German only 
as Greek and Latin were taught, viz., as dead languages. How 
barren this period was in its results, how slight the interest 
taken in the modern languages, how contemptuously they were 
treated in comparison with Greek and Latin, you all know. 
As long as the view prevailed that French and German might 
be made suitable substitutes for Greek for the purposes of 
admission to college a vicious method of instruction prevailed. 

Greater stress was laid upon the literary study of the modern 
languages when they became the characteristic studies of the 
new courses leading to degrees other than A. B., and a be- 
ginning was made in Romance and Germanic Philology. 
The prejudice against the foreign teacher had led to an increas- 
ing number of American students devoting themselves to the 
teaching of these languages. Unfortunately their training was 
chiefly philological and they could not spend sufficient time 
abroad to acquire perfect familiarity with the spoken language. 

During the third and last period, which I have described 
above, the modern languages have won recognition, often very 
grudgingly granted, as studies of equal dignity, if not of equal 
value, with the other studies of the curriculum. Owing to the 
introduction of new methods of teaching the modern languages 
in secondary schools, similar methods, or modifications of them, 
have made their way into the colleges. The prejudice against 
the foreign teacher has largely disappeared and the American 
teacher is now obliged to devote greater attention to the spoken 
language and to prepare himself for it by more prolonged study 
abroad. 
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Certain questions as to method, etc., have, it seems to me, 
been settled. No one, I take it, now expects the college to teach 
its students of French and German to speak those languages. 
On the other hand, all colleges, I presume, give their students 
an opportunity to acquire some knowledge of the spoken lan- 
guage and teach them to approach the literature, as they should, 
through the living tongue. Another question which I believe 
has been settled is whether the modern languages are an ade- 
quate substitute for Greek and Latin. As long as this otiose 
question was angrily discussed by the classicists and modern- 
ists, nothing but unhappy misconceptions could prevail. Only 
when the modern languages are as thoroughly taught as the 
ancient languages, and by as competent teachers, can there be 
any question of “substitution,” and even then, it seems to me, 
it is not a question of “substitution” but of choice, owing to 
the necessary limitations of knowledge. 

I presume that in the present discussion we are more con- 
cerned in the points of contact between the schools and col- 
leges and I shall accordingly now confine myself to these, or 
rather to one point, the “reduplication” of school work in the 
college. Personally I am satisfied with the definition of “ele- 
mentary” and “advanced” French, and consider the amounts 
contained in them sufficient at present for the purpose of the 
college. I think it unfortunate that the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board has established three grades: elementary, 
intermediate and advanced, of which the second, “intermedi- 
ate,” corresponds to the usual college “advanced,” only a very 
few institutions requiring the third grade of the board, the 
so-called ‘“‘advanced.” 

In regard to the certificate system, I sincerely trust that the 
examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board may 
soon be substituted for the certificate of private schools at least. 
In the State of New York the Regents’ diplomas and academic 
certificates will, I presume, continue to be accepted by institu- 
tions like Cornell. The remaining point, then, to which I wish 
to devote some attention, is the question of the French and 
German required for admission. Theoretically all work re- 
quired or accepted for admission to a college should be con- 
sidered as belonging to the secondary schools; but as a matter 
of fact French, German, Spanish and Italian are begun in most 
colleges. It is difficult to see why consistency does not require 
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beginning courses in Latin and Greek, especially as at some 
colleges there is such a course in Greek. 

The teaching by the college of elementary subjects is to be 
regretted, but it seems necessary for the present ; indeed, in my 
judgment it will long be necessary. 

The great majority of colleges require but two foreign lan- 
guages for admission; a very few require three. At Cornell, 
for example, the favorite combination is Latin and German or 
French. Both French and German are necessary for later 
advanced work and the student must either make up the lacking 
language outside of the university or the university must afford 
an opportunity of taking it in the regular classes. The problem 
is still further complicated in universities where technical 
courses exist for which the entrance requirements are lower 
than for the academic department. 

Until recently at Cornell the language requirements for the 
College of Mechanical Engineering were the advanced require- 
ment in French and the elementary requirement in German, or 
vice versa, and one year in the university of the language of 
which only the elementary requirement had been offered. These 
requirements have now been raised and very shortly no modern 
language will be taught in the university to students in tech- 
nical courses. 

But even supposing it were possible to require three foreign 
languages, should four be required, and should the student who 
offers Greek, Latin, and French or German be compelled to 
make up the other modern language outside of the university ? 
Or, supposing four foreign languages are required, what shall 
be done with Italian and Spanish, the latter of which is now 
fast becoming a secondary school study? 

There will then for some time continue to be two classes 
of modern language students: those who have studied the ad- 
vanced requirement in school and those who have completed 
it in the college. The work which requires usually three years 
in the school will be accomplished in the college in two, and 
owing to the fact that the college instructor is better fitted for 
this work than the ordinary teacher in the secondary schools, 
the work will be done better in the college. But the two classes 
of students will be obliged to continue together their more 
advanced work and the result often is that the better prepared 
students are delayed and hampered by the others. I do not 
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believe there should be any difference in the method pursued in 
the schools and colleges for this class of students. The primary 
object is to communicate a reading knowledge of the language, 
and to awaken an interest in it as a living tongue. I do not 
believe that in this period literary study as such, is profitable. 
I do not see how with the average teacher a pupil can possibly 
acquire the knowledge requisite for the comprehension and 
enjoyment of the French classical drama, for example. On 
the other hand, I greatly fear that the desire to interest the 
pupil and provide easy and entertaining reading will result in a 
very superficial acquaintance with a few phases of modern 
fiction. I am speaking always in regard to the language with 
which I have had the most experience, French. 

As I said in an earlier part of this paper we cannot talk of 
“substitution” of the modern languages for the classical ones 
until they are as thoroughly taught, and I am very much afraid 
that they are not so thoroughly taught in the secondary schools, 
and that the average teacher of the modern languages in the 
schools is not so well prepared for his work as the average 
teacher of Greek and Latin. The task is much easier with the 
ancient languages; it is more definite and circumscribed. There 
may be discussions over pronunciation, but centuries of tradi- 
tion have established the method of teaching the languages. It 
is very desirable that the teacher of Greek and Latin should 
visit the countries where they were once spoken, but it is not 
necessary, and even if he does visit them a prolonged abode is 
not essential. The least well equipped teacher of Greek and 
Latin has the long years of his preparatory work and in addi- 
tion several years of college training. I blush to say that I 
have known teachers of French who have had only the ad- 
vanced requirement of two years. 

It seems to me absolutely essential that every teacher of 
French or German should have spent at least a year in France 
or Germany, unless he has enjoyed in this country an oppor- 
tunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the spoken 
language, and for French, at least, such opportunities are rare. 

It is not surprising that, with the stress which generally is 
now laid, and [ think correctly, upon the spoken language, it 
should be difficult to find American teachers properly equipped 
for this work. While the class of foreign teachers no longer 
brings the discredit upon French and German which their 
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predecessors did fifty years ago, I am convinced that properly 
trained American teachers would be preferable for the sec- 
ondary schools. 

I believe it is the duty of the colleges to train these teachers 
and so far as possible to facilitate, by fellowships or otherwise, 
their residence and study abroad. I have been greatly sur- 
prised in my long experience as a teacher to notice how few of 
the students who have come under my charge have prepared 
themselves to become teachers of French and German, in 
comparison with the great number who have devoted them- 
selves to the teaching of Latin and Greek. Whether they have 
been discouraged by the expense of foreign travel and study, 
or by the relatively inferior position in many schools of the 
teachers of French and German compared with the teachers 
of Latin and Greek,—an inferiority clearly expressed in terms 
of salary,—I do not know, but certainly the colleges are fur- 
nishing too few well equipped teachers of the modern lan- 
guages. The demand is certainly increasing. I sincerely trust 
there will be no diminution in the demand for teachers of 
Latin and Greek, but I am certain there will be an increasing 
demand for teachers of French, German and Spanish. I have 
suggested the establishment by the colleges of travelling schol- 
arships. Other methods may be found to encourage and facil- 
itate foreign study. But when the position of the teacher of 
foreign languages is of equal dignity and emolument with that 
of teachers of Greek, Latin and the sciences, I am sure the 
difficulties attending proper preparation for the work will be 
overcome, to the great advantage of American education. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAMSON U. VREELAND, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


My subject to-day (Modern Language Training in School 
and College) leads me to an independent consideration of 
modern language training itself, rather than to a comparison 
of the relative value of the modern as opposed to the classical 
training. 

Each language has its own peculiar advantages. And cer- 
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tainly all foreign languages do not afford, in a given time, the 
same amount, any more than they do the same quality, of train- 
ing. And, as we advance in their study, the ways diverge more 
and more, the horizon widens, and we see new vistas of far- 
away nations and peoples and customs, new phases of art and 
a new history opening up before our eyes. 

Language training is not a mere business proposition or a 
finishing school. We do not guarantee, or even aim, to turn 
out clerks able to correspond in all European tongues modern 
and ancient; or to remodel our hatless and coatless youth after 
the type of an empty-headed polyglot. I know that, in the eyes 
of many, what is not practical is useless. We have all doubt- 
less had evidence of the interest a father takes in trying to find 
out how many weeks will probably be necessary for his son 
to learn to speak French or German fluently with two, or, at 
most, five study periods a week. It would seem to many, I 
suppose, that, after having tried all possible systems, we school 
and college teachers, with years of experience and, perhaps, 
thought, back of us, and with true pedagogical conservatism 
and perverseness, had determined to adopt the one system 
which the majority of the outside world would consider the 
most worthless of all, because it does not lead to that conver- 
sational glibness which can be put more immediately in evi- 
dence than mental culture. 

But our aim is not, and should not be, merely practical. If 
it were, I am afraid we would be even more discouraged than 
we sometimes are. We want to turn out, not only good lin- 
guists, but men well trained and educated in the broadest and 
best sense of the words. 

This broader training is, of course, a slow process. It is 
something different from, and above, the public school system 
which should be eminently practical. It is the result of the 
fusion, so to speak, of the various elements of a boy’s education. 
Each branch of study and each stage in each branch, should 
have its own particular function. There should be a proper 
proportion of the various subjects, particularly mathematics 
and languages, to afford the basis for thorough mental disci- 
pline and culture. It does not in the least condemn the study 
of languages to say that ten years after a man graduates from 
college he can not read a page of his Classics or of his French or 
German. To most men, at least college men, the study of a 
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foreign language is valuable largely, and almost solely, to the 
degree it supplies the discipline in the elementary stages, and 
the culture in the advanced courses which every man, who is to 
succeed in the highest sense, must have. Who can say that a 
man who stops his language study after one or two years 
wastes his time? He certainy does not, in that short period, 
come to the point where his courses can be purely culture 
courses; but he has surely profited by the mental discipline 
which must be one of the main features in the elementary study 
of languages. 

It belongs to us language teachers then to see that we under- 
stand what our special function in the general plan of educa- 
tion is, and so perform our division of the labor. We should 
ask ourselves what peculiar virtue a grammar, a dictionary and 
a foreign text may have. Virtue they undoubtedly have; nor 
are they merely means to a literary end. Long before a boy 
reaches his literary studies, he has shown whether he is made 
of the stuff to overcome difficulties, and develop rapidly enough 
to keep pace with the conventional evolution of his courses. 
If his mind and his training have been of the proper sort, he 
has been acquiring, simply by looking up word after word, and 
fitting them together, that ability to concentrate, for a con- 
siderable length of time, and by the mere power of volition, 
his entire attention and all his energy on the subject before him, 
whether it be interesting or utterly distasteful. 

After having done more than any one else perhaps to make 
the Harvard English course what it is to-day, Profesor Bar- 
rett Wendell seems inclined to think that one of the best ways 
to get this power of concentration is to study the Classics; 
because Greek and Latin are better organized pedagogically, 
and, to the ordinary student, more unintelligible than most 
other branches, mathematics perhaps excepted. I shall cer- 
tainly not enter into a discussion of the comparative difficulty 
of understanding a page of Greek with a translation to explain 
it, or a page of German without a translation. If the power of 
concentration were of paramount importance, and were best 
acquired in the way Professor Wendell suggests, I suppose we 
would be using the advanced texts first, and the easy texts later 
on, when the student had reached the point where it would be 
almost impossible for him not to understand what he was doing. 
The elementary stage of any language, it would seem to most 
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of us, is mechanical enough to test and train one’s power of 
concentration. 

But the powers of voluntary application and attention are 
not the only advantages of language study. In fact, important 
as they certain are, they are at most side issues, acquired for 
the most part outside of the class-room. 

It may be, as so many claim, that style in writing, which 
seems so natural, and yet is beyond the grasp of most of 
us, is inborn or inbred, that it is a matter of family and home 
more than of school or college; but there is a vast amount of 
looseness in the use of words to avoid, as well as an ideal to 
attain. A boy has to learn that a word has a definite meaning 
unlike the meaning of any other word. And, as has been so 
often pointed out, there is no better way for him to learn such a 
fact than by the comparison of a foreign word with a corre- 
sponding one in his own Janguage. By the careful study of a 
language a boy’s power of accurate observation is quickened ; 
his critical insight becomes keener. He gradually awakens to 
the fact that spelling, all little inflectional changes, even the 
word order, do mean something, generally something definite. 
If he is properly trained, he is led, when he meets a difficult con- 
struction, to use all the concrete knowledge of grammar he has 
at hand, and to reason out with logical certainty the real mean- 
ing, which would entirely escape the more careless and less ac- 
curate pupil. In this way he gradually acquires, or should ac- 
quire, that critical and logical discernment and accuracy of 
statement, that clear and well-balanced judgment, which are all 
necessary features of a well-trained mind, and which, better 
than all the conventional rules of syntax, enable a man to 
write English. 

Such training may, of course, be obtained in various ways, 
and, once obtained,, applies itself to everything that is taken up. 
It may be had by the careful study of one’s own tongue under 
the guidance of an instructor who himself has it and knows 
what it is. But I believe that the best way to attain it is by the 
study of a modern language under a well-trained teacher. 
One is more apt to get an intelligent understanding of the 
different parts of speech, of their meaning and relation, of the 
degree of rigidity or elasticity in expression which custom has 
made, if one has to struggle through a foreign grammar. 
What boy can learn the deferential turns of the French con- 
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ditional, or the fine shades of meaning involved in what seems 
to him the unintelligible maze of the French subjunctive, with- 
out having his critical insight sharpened? His touch becomes 
more delicate without becoming less firm. And who will say 
that, in such studies, he is learning merely that in French or 
German a certain sequence of letters means the same as a cer- 
tain other sequence in English? In learning to manipulate the 
language he finds that there is an art in expression which he 
has never appreciated, much less used. His thoughts even run 
along new by-ways whose existence he has not even suspected. 

And a large part of this training, which comes before the 
literature is taken up, naturally falls to the preparatory school. 
Whether the pupils get the training or not, or whether they 
are all capable of a very large share of it, is quite another 
matter. They do not come by it naturally, and frequently do 
not have it thrust upon them. We teachers easily become 
creatures of habit; and, besides, long before our youthful 
enthusiasm for the ideal has been clouded by what may seem 
practicably possible of attainment, those of us teaching in the 
preparatory schools realize that if we are to retain our position, 
and get an increase in salary, we must, first of all, prepare our 
men to pass the college entrance examinations. Only too often 
a school’s excellence is measured by the success of its gradu- 
ating class in getting into college. The results of mental dis- 
cipline seem at best to be slow, and the marks of its progress 
beyond the range of human vision. We feel very much better 
satisfied with ourselves if we see some definite results on exam- 
ination day, than if our pupils attain a certain general mental 
training which has in part to be taken on faith, and which, as a 
whole, helps them no more in one subject than it does in an- 
other. Let the mental discipline go, we say, until the boy gets 
into college! It is our business to see that in some way or 
another we force him through the arbitrary requirements which 
lie between him and the promised land. And the preparatory 
stage in the study of a modern language, instead of being part 
of a system every year of which should mean something in 
itself, looks merely, as Mr. Flexner says, to the unraveling of 
linguistic knots on examination day! The evil at present 
seems unavoidable. 

Yet this evil is perhaps more apparent than real, rather 
in the unfortunate adjective “preparatory” than in the school 
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curriculum itself. The colleges require for entrance precisely 
that elementary work which should, by its very nature, involve 
the mental drill we have been speaking of. And if cramming, 
to any great extent, is possible, I suppose it is largely the fault 
of the entrance papers or of the examiners. The entrance 
examinations should be of a character to separate the ignorant 
and untrained from the well-trained. For both categories 
exist; and, if there are boys for whom no college education 
yet discovered was intended, there are others who come to 
college with just that careful training which elemenetary lan- 
guage study affords. They know their languages, and, by the 
conscientious attention they have had, are thoroughly able to 
make the most of their college courses. 

Not infrequently, however, we meet with boys who seem 
to be entirely lacking in mental discipline. It goes without 
saying that such boys are not, and can not be, well prepared in 
any subject. No school can entirely counteract home and 
heredity. Sometimes too the teachers themselves have evidently 
either hurried their classes along too rapidly, and have devoted 
too little time to that slow and painstaking drill which is part 
of a boy’s education, or they have been too ambitious, and have 
wanted to give their pupils a college education before entrance 
to college. One occasionally meets with Freshmen who have 
covered the whole history of French literature. They have 
read a play or two of Corneille and of Racine; but often these 
same Freshmen do not know the simplest principles of syntax; 
and, what is worse, they have been so rushed about that they 
do not seem capable of consistent and careful work. 

It seems to me that, in general, both for the sake of the 
mental discipline, and with the college entrance examinations 
in view, it would be wiser for us, in our more elementary 
work, to narrow our horizon rather than broaden it, and to be 
more thorough in the narrower field. There are any number 
of rules and still more exceptions in every language; but it is 
also true that, putting aside things which, on account of the 
correlation of languages, give no trouble and very little train- 
ing, there are certain principles which are of the first import- 
ance. These are the ones which the teacher must select, the 
ones which he must repeatedly bring to the attention of his 
pupils. Too much time and energy are spent in juggling over 
the little tricks of language which are of no practical value in 
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any way. We are too often tempted to believe that a rule is 
important ‘n proportion as it is difficult. 

One of the questions for example which we expect to find on 
a college entrance paper in French, is the use of qui and que as 
relative and as interrogative pronouns. Everybody knows it 
is a trite question; yet one is surprised to find how few men 
can answer it correctly. L’homme qui a payé M. X, and 
L’homme qu’a payé M. X., mean the same to them. The 
translation will depend upon their idea of the financial condi- 
tion of Mr. X. and not upon the long established uses of qui 
and que as relatives. These same students may have at the 
tip of their tongue the rules for the gender of the adjective 
with the substantive gens, or be perfectly well acquainted with 
the decree for the simplification of French syntax. 

Such preparation is perhaps the exception rather than the 
rule. But I know from my own experience that it is not 
unusual for us to fall into the habit of harping about some 
difficult point that is of little or no importance, but which 
unfortunately has become one of our hobbies. 

For the first two years in the study of I'rench or German, 
our aim should be to put as much stress as possible on those 
fundamental forms and facts which every student must know 
in order to translate a modern language intelligently, and to 
pass over more rapidly those principles which apply altogether 
or mainly to the translation of English into a modern language. 
The time for a course in composition for the sake of writing 
French or German should, in America at least, come later, 
after the student has done considerable reading and has some 
real feeling for the language. 

I do not want to give the impression that I am in any 
way underrating the great importance of composition as a 
part of the elementary work. I believe that most schools have 
too little rather than too much of it; but it should be taught 
more with the intention of helping the translation into Eng- 
lish, than with the idea of teaching the pupil to write French 
or German. 

It is of some psychological interest, perhaps, for the student 
to have called to his attention, that the order of the English 
words, “a white horse,” would imply that we English-speaking 
people see some white object first, and then notice that the 
white object is a horse; while a Frenchman, by the same rea- 
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soning, when he says “wn cheval blanc’’ sees a horse and then 
notices that it is white; but, for the sake of translating into 
English, it makes very little difference, in the above case, that 
the student should know the rule for the order of words in 
French. He naturally, as he reads French and without effort, 
notices that blanc generally comes after the noun it modifies. 
The case when he should know about the position of an adjec- 
tive is when it has a different meaning or force depending 
upon whether it comes before or after the substantive. 

Often however he will be able to give the general rules for 
the position of adjectives, will learn long lists of adjectives 
which regularly come before the noun, but will know nothing 
about the decidedly different meaning of some adjectives de- 
pending upon their position. 

This is only one example of many, showing that some things 
of great importance in a course of French composition, are 
comparatively unimportant for beginners. 

Thoroughness not scope should be the great aim in the 
elementary stages. We must realize that until a boy is able 
to read with comparative ease any ordinary text he may take 
up, that is, through perhaps his Freshman year in college, the 
careful mental drill should still go on. It is only too easy, at 
any period, by hurrying along too rapidly or too superficially, 
to let or help a boy get into careless mental habits ; and, instead 
of turning him out with an accurate, well-trained mind, we lead 
him on toward mental perdition. 

In a sense this elementary work is more important than the 
advanced, if for no other reason than that the advanced courses 
attract fewer men. In proportion too as the courses become 
more advanced, and as we leave the purely disciplinary work, 
methods as well as aims diverge, and criticism must be rather 
individual than general. The norm of attainment of the first 
two or three years is set, set by common consent as well as by 
the excellent report of the Committee of Twelve. It is during 
these first years that the student must learn to manipulate the 
language, and should, at the same time, get that careful mental 
and linguistic training peculiar to that stage of his career. But 
when he reaches the point where language may be used as a 
means to an end, when the many sides of literary interest and 
culture open up before him, his training becomes a more deli- 
cate and personal matter. We have then to make more allow- 
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ance for individual taste, and furnish the inspiration for orig- 
inal thought and investigation. The study of the foreign 
language then merges into a broad extension of the study of 
our own literature. We turn to the international comparison 
of literary ideals and masterpieces, just as, in the elementary 
stages, we give our attention to the comparison of words and 
idiomatic expressions. And the same as in the latter case we 
try to improve the literary form and style of our pupil, so now 
our object is to cultivate his literary taste, to help him under- 
stand what the real soul of literature is, to give him some of 
that true culture which comes from associating with what 
is best. 

The student’s whole training in a modern language should 
be a natural and logical development, just as logical as a course 
in mathematics. Beginning with the acquisition of the power 
of concentration, the pupil should acquire accuracy in the use 
of words, a critical and comparative weighing of the logical 
and artistic values of the parts of a sentence or paragraph, all 
of which leads gradually up to the just appreciation of what 
is really best in every branch of culture. This, of course, is in 
addition to a knowledge of the language. The arbitrary re- 
quirements for entrance to college do not and can not cut off 
sharply elementary from advanced work. They are simply 
an apparent division in what in reality is indivisible. 

And the success of modern languages in both school and 
college, will depend very largely upon whether we understand 
and strive to attain the normal ideal of doing the proper sort 
of work at the proper time. 

In some respects the college has reached a critical period in 
its development. The traditional A. B. course with its require- 
ment in Greek has lost ground rapidly. Our duty to-day is to 
see that something better takes its place, something more 
thoroughly adapted to modern needs, and more broadly com- 
prehensive of present possibilities. Contrasting the Harvard 
of the seventies with that of to-day Professor Wendell says 
that then “we were ill-educated, no doubt, but, from my point 
of view as a college teacher, the younger generations seem 
hardly educated at all.” And, though with uncalled-for mod- 
esty he looks upon his unusual accomplishments in English 
at Harvard as a failure, and confesses that those few alumni 
who, since graduation, have made a name for themselves among 
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men of letters, are for the most part, men who did not special- 
ize in English composition during their college course, he 
nevertheless realizes that the failure to get an education is not 
due to the fact that six themes a week have been required of 
all the various members of a certain elective course in English, 
or to the fact that we give more attention to modern languages 
now than formerly. With the American eagle of free choice 
soaring over the chaos of our elective system, our up-to-date 
A. B. represents a smattering of everything the college can 
afford to offer. At graduation a man may know Latin, and 
perhaps Greek, enough to work the translation and text along 
together. He may know about the same amount of French 
and German. Often his course is so inconsistent that he loses 
the little idea of care and accuracy which come to him as a 
birthright. And he is looked upon as a thoroughly educated 
man! While, as a matter of fact, even if his elementary lan- 
guage training has been careful, he has just arrived at the 
point, at least so far as his languages are concerned, when, if 
he is intelligent and far-seeing, he can catch a glimpse of the 
treasures that lie beyond, and which he will never attain. He 
goes through or over a large part of the disciplinary training 
of all the languages, but does not acquire the culture to be 
derived from any one. And therein has been one of the weak 
points of our college curriculum. 

There can scarcely be any doubt, it seems to me, that there 
is more profit to be had from one foreign language and litera- 
ture mastered, than from a superficial knowledge of a dozen. 
And yet in our free elective system a student has been allowed 
to try everything and need continue nothing. 

Let us hope that there will result from the present chaos, 
what we in Princeton believe we shall attain by our new cur- 
riculum here. Our aim in the new course of study is not to 
return to the scanty bill of fare of half a century ago, and force 
men to take what may give their intellect chronic indigestion ; 
nor is it our intention to feed them on any heterogeneous mass 
of unassimilated facts which they may think they need. We do 
not want to have any link missing in the evolutionary chain; 
and we think that the next step, after the old required course, 
is the group system. Consequently we offer our students a 
free choice to a certain extent, but if they choose one of the 
language groups and desire a general culture course, we insist 
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that they shall have a thorough, well-rounded training in at 
least one or two foreign languages. 

If, in such a scheme, modern languages are not only to hold 
their own, but are to advance to the position which at present 
seems destined to them, they must show that they are just as 
capable of affording mental discipline as the Classics. What- 
ever may be the absolute excellence of modern literatures or 
languages, they are valuable educationally to the extent of the 
training they afford. It is in this disciplinary work, it seems to 
me, that the teaching of French and German is particularly 
weak. And if I have given my attention to that side of the 
subject to-day, it is because I feel that, with the proper ideal 
before us, we can make our department one of the very best 
disciplinary features of the whole curriculum. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS FELL, St. JoHN’s CoLLEGE, ANNAPO- 
Lis, MARYLAND.—When Dr. Wilson, of Princeton University, 
made his address of welcome, he stated that the principal object 
of this convention was to regard the subjects under discussion 
from different points of view. 

I may say that I very much enjoyed the scholarly address 
given us by Dr. Sachs, and yet, as a college man, I am thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the sentiments that emanated from 
the college representatives. I think these papers very fairly 
represent this different point of view. If a student should 
undertake to acquire a knowledge of French or German as a 
professional study he could not do better than pursue the 
course marked out by Dr. Sachs. And yet, a great number— 
in fact the large majority of students that come into our hands 
for instruction—do not look forward to the need of French 
or German in professional life, and we, therefore, have to 
make the best use of our time for instruction in what we may 
term general culture. 

There is, however, another point of view, and that is in 
respect to the student who wishes to learn the language purely 
from a linguistic side, and I would like to say just a few words 
particularly on that point, because it is one which has not been 
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touched upon by the speakers. I am very intimately acquainted 
with the method of instruction given at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. There they receive a large number of young men 
from all parts of the United States. They are supposed to 
be picked young men,—men that have been well taught in the 
secondary schools. One of the chief objects of instruction 
at the Naval Academy is to make these young men capable 
speakers of French and Spanish. It is regarded as a necessity 
that an officer of the United States navy should be able to con- 
verse in these languages. They are met by this difficulty,—a 
difficulty which we college men also have to face,—namely, 
that a large number of their young men at the time of matricu- 
lation know nothing of these languages, and, in order to pro- 
mote the desired linguistic excellence they have adopted there 
what I might call a mechanical contrivance. They have pro- 
vided a large number of graphophones, and these graphophones 
are served out to the fourth-class men in their different sec- 
tions. Each man takes his study book, and then he turns to 
his graphophone. He hears a sentence, as it appears in his 
text-book, pronounced by the graphophone, and he repeats it 
just as he hears it. He goes over it again, and again, and 
again, until he acquires the correct accent. It has been proved 
that this method of imparting linguistic accuracy has been 
very satisfactory; in fact, Professor Ewing, who came from 
England a short time ago, with the view of investigating meth- 
ods of education in this country, said that in his opinion our 
midshipmen display a greater ability to speak a modern lan- 
guage than a similar body of young men in England. 

There is, perhaps, another phase to which I may refer, and 
it is this. In medieval times we regarded Latin as the general 
culture language. In later times French was the universal 
language in which nations expressed their views; but in these 
days, English—or American, if we may so term it—is becom- 
ing the great official vehicle for the exchange of international 
opinions. 

Not long ago at a meeting, a gentleman of scholarly reputa- 
tion gave utterance to the statement that America is gradually 
Americanizing Europe—that he saw it more so every day. 
He said the influence of America in Europe—in France, in 
Germany, in Russia, and wherever one goes—is such that there 
is less necessity for Americans to learn these foreign languages 
than for those foreigners to learn English or American. 
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As a college man, I am still in sympathy with the view taken 
by the writers of the college papers, and that is, that in train- 
ing our men in college it is more desirable to impart a general 
knowledge of the literature and history of a language than to 
devote the limited time at our disposal to the acquirement of 
fluency of speech in the same. 


Mr. Vircit PRETTYMAN, PRINCIPAL OF THE HORACE 
Mann Hicu ScHoot, New York City.—I wish to express 
my satisfaction with the position taken by Dr. Sachs in his 
paper and to express the hope that the schools of the country 
may give some attention to the principles as outlined. If we 
do so, our pupils will be able to pass the college examination 
with great ease: they will be ready to receive the culture that 
the colleges can give them, and they will be able to receive 
that illusive thing we have heard described this morning as 
mental discipline. 

All the papers read have been a bit hard on the native Ger- 
man and French teachers of the country. Certainly perfect 
control of the language one is to teach is an essential. The 
objection to the native teacher for foreign languages is based 
on the assumption that a German or Frenchman cannot come 
to understand the American boy and the American girl; that 
he cannot come to understand American life and sympathize 
with our ideals. There are certain elements essential in the 
modern language teacher and we must have these elements 
whether they are found in an American or in a German. We 
must honor and respect those native German and French teach- 
ers who, having come to understand and sympathize with 
American ideals, have by their command of the language 
shown how language instruction can be vitalized by the use of 
the language as a means of communication between teacher 
and pupil. 


Mr. JAMEs G. CrRoSWELL, PRINCIPAL OF THE BREARLEY 
ScHoo.t, New Yorx.—I am going to tell three stories. I took 
four years’ German in college and studied Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Lessing, and even issued poetical translations; but be- 
tween the steamboat pier and the hotel in Bremen I lost my 
way and went without my dinner. 

Three years ago I knew of a girl sent for examination, for 
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admission to college. She was conditioned in everything, and 
rejected. But her mother was a German and spoke no Eng- 
lish; and she had never spoken English in her babyhood; yet 
she was conditioned in elementary German! 

Last year I sent to another college a pupil who was not very 
wise and did not know much French. She took the French 
elementary examination. I should like to take two minutes to 
ask this audience to guess what mark that girl received! She 
received high credit in German. 

That last story, I think, is bursting with morals. I should 
like to offer it to the college presidents here assembled. 


Mr. R. H. WuHITBECK, SUPERVISOR IN THE NEW JERSEY 
STATE MopEL ScHOoOoLs, TRENTON, NEw JERSEY.—I do want 
to speak just one word, although I do not know very much 
about French or about German. But I do stand for a prepara- 
tory school, one of whose aims is to fit pupils to pass college 
entrance examinations; and we suffer—we suffer, gentlemen, 
more than we can tell from a system which we do not know 
how to use well. Our teachers feel constantly: “My pupils 
must—at least the majority of them must—pass their entrance 
examinations, or my work is discredited.” Then that teacher 
comes to watch the entrance requirements of this college and 
that one, whatever college his pupil is going to attend, and 
then to coach that pupil to quite an extent to pass the exami- 
nation which that particular college issues. If the pupil enters 
the college—well, he is pleased, the teacher is pleased and the 
parent is pleased. The school has, in public belief, done its 
duty. 

The college requirements differ and the teacher is led to 
believe, and the pupil is led to believe, that the great aim of 
existence, so far as school is concerned, is to pass the exami- 
nations. And, friends from the colleges, we are in the grip of 
that system; we do not believe it is a good thing but we do 
not know how to get out of it. I came from New York for- 
merly; many of you probably do; and you know what is 
charged against the regents’ examination system in that State. 
Most that is charged against that system of examinations, I 
think can be charged against the system of college entrance 
examinations ; for it seems to me to work the same way,—the 
passing of examinations becomes the one great end of study. 
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One more point, Mr. President. We are here as college 
representatives and preparatory school representatives to get 
each other’s view-point, and, if possible, to adjust ourselves 
to acommon view-point. The two papers presented here to-day 
show how widely two representatives of the colleges differ in 
their ideals. I wonder if there is not a possibility that each 
college is too positive that it is right? Is it not possible that 
the preparatory school is too positive that it is right? Is it not 
possible that the friend of discipline and mental culture is too 
sure that he is right? And is it not possible that the friend of 
the modern idea—the utilitarian and the practical—is too sure 
that he is right? Has not each of us something to sacrifice— 
something to yield—in order that the college and preparatory 
school may work together, hand in hand, and get results that 
are satisfactory to those who are thinking seriously upon the 
question ? 


Mr. WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, PRINCIPAL OF THE GIRLS’ 
HicH ScHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA.—There are 
three points in which I am particularly interested in this dis- 
cussion—perhaps more than three points; but upon these 
I think I want to say just a word. First, is it not possible that 
in France and Germany there is greater need than in America 
for teaching foreign language in such a way as to enable the 
pupil to use it in speech? And is it not possible that if we 
should adopt the reform method exclusively, perfectly adapted 
as it doubtless is to the needs of those countries, we should 
sacrifice something which we need, perhaps, more than the 
other? 

Secondly, I have great respect for the judgment of those 
whose opinion has prevailed in determining the content of 
our entrance requirements in French and German. I have 
great respect for the judgment of Dr. Sachs, for instance, 
which he expressed when he said that we must not run into 
the danger of studying archaic forms and of overrunning the 
ability and maturity of our pupils in the use of the Classics 
too early: I give my judgment upon that point with great 
diffidence, but I find myself harking back to it every now and 
then. I remember with the greatest delight my first, my only, 
two years in German, and there cling in my memory, still, 
fragments of the German classics which I would have gotten 
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nowhere else and which are worth to me mountains of value 
beside the molehills that boys nowadays get out of their first 
and second years in modern language. I mean the literary 
content which they carry out of it, aside from the linguistic 
training. Of what value is it to a boy or girl to read from day 
to day these trifling stories from German or French authors 
compared with the inestimable gain which comes from the con- 
templation of world-wide and of age-long thought expressed 
in permanent form? 

I say that I bow to the decision of those who are wiser than 
I upon this point; but in my judgment there has been great 
loss; I can only hope that there has been greater gain. 

Now one other word: I wish that our college teachers would 
study, more, their Freshmen who are prepared in German or 
French, even if they must think less of their Juniors. Perhaps 
the difficulty is that the “American eagle is sailing over our 
chaos of the elective system.” But certainly there are grave 
objections to the practice of putting into the same class, men 
who have had two years of modern language in college, and 
those Freshmen who have offered the full entrance requirement 
in that language. It has been pointed out that on account of 
the Freshmen, the Juniors in such a group cannot have the kind 
of instruction to which they are entitled, but what seems to me 
of even greater importance is that because of the juniors, the 
Freshmen cannot have that detailed instruction and careful 
atention which their inexperience in college methods demands. 
Ought not you college men to prepare two courses of study in 
third year modern language; one adapted to the Freshmen who 
have offered that language; one adapted to the maturer thought 
and the older way of getting at things of the men who have 
had two years of instruction in college? 


Mr. RANDALL SPAULDING, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
ScuHoots, Montciair, New Jersey.—The plan outlined this 
morning by Dr. Sachs—the reformed plan as it is called— 
secures two things, as the doctor stated: First, the intensest 
mental activity and concentration during the recitation hour. 
This surely is identical with discipline. With this result of the 
new plan the advocates of the grammar or drill method should 
indeed be content. Second, the reformed method secures 
insight into the language studied, and this insight leads to an 
appreciation of its strength and beauty. The emotions are 
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stirred, and without an appeal to the emotions literary culture 
is impossible. I cannot see how college professors of modern 
languages can rise here and plead that more culture should 
be derived from their department and at the same time ignore 
this reformed plan; unless indeed they mean by culture formal 
discipline and little else. But as we have already noted this 
plan provides the best of discipline. 

I have heard no discrimination made this morning, as should 
certainly be made, between reading and translating the foreign 
tongue. The two acts are quite distinct. To an American the 
ability to read the foreign language is the chief end to be 
sought; and practice in speaking, while secondary in import- 
ance, is an essential aid to this end. Many a student learns 
many things about French or German but does not learn the 
language itself. English and the foreign language cannot 
occupy the mind at the same moment. If we expect ever to 
secure a valuable culture from the work in modern languages, 
we must teach the students to read those languages and not be 
forever translating. 


PROFESSOR CALVIN THOMAS, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—I 
had not expected to speak this morning; I came here to learn, 
rather than to participate in the discussion. But since I am 
asked to speak, I will say a few words. 

The views that Dr. Sachs presented in his paper are sub- 
stantially my own views; and they are, I think, fairly stated 
to the public in the report of the Committee of Twelve, which 
has been referred to once or twice in the discussion. When the 
report was prepared six or seven years ago, we looked over the 
conditions in the country at large and found those very evils 
which Dr. Sachs has pointed out in his paper. A report was 
drawn up which was intended to deal in a practical and sensi- 
ble way with the whole subject of modern language teaching. 
The report of the Committee of Twelve has since, to my great 
satisfaction, considerably influenced the views and the practice 
of teachers. Now the committee certainly recognized the de- 
ficiencies to which the paper of Dr. Sachs called attention. It 
is quite true that foreign critics of our work find it unsatis- 
factory; and I believe it to be true that improvement is to 
come—must come—along the lines of the “reform method,” if 
we choose to call it by that name. 
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At the same time I must observe that the “reform method” 
is not one plain, straightforward method, but a body of doc- 
trine, precepts, opinions not all of which are of equal value. 

One thing that did not seem to me quite conclusive in Dr. 
Sachs’ paper was where he attempted to show us that after 
all it is possible to teach the pupil “conversation” in large 
classes. Let us grant the desirability. I for one admit fully 
that every teacher of French or German should be able to speak 
the language that he attempts to teach, and should be anxious 
to teach his pupil to speak it, so far as he can; but at the same 
time he must consider—he must consider—the conditions and 
the possibilities. 

Now I must say that I never have met in Germany or in the 
United States a person who could really speak German—I say 
German instead of French, because that is the language with 
which I am most familiar—a person who could really speak 
German in any proper sense of the term, and who had been 
taught to do so in school in a large class. And the reason is 
obvious : it is not enough that pupils be on the alert—that there 
be a current of electricity passing from teacher to pupil. The 
ability to speak a foreign language is a matter of technique: it 
is a matter of infinite wagging of the individual tongue; and 
this cannot be done vicariously. It is a technique, dependent 
upon practice, and you cannot give practice enough, when the 
pupil is a member of a large class meeting four or five times a 
week. Suppose you were required to teach a person to play 
the piano, and that your pupil were a member of a class of 
thirty or thirty-five. You discuss the principles and you call 
the pupils up one after another to play two or three bars on the 
instrument in the course of the hour, and the class meets three 
or four hours in the week, and outside the class-room there is no 
practice. How long would it be before that pupil would be an 
expert pianist ? 

Try the same illustration for any other technique—for type- 
writing, for telegraphing. The point that I wish to bring out 
is that no amount of skill on the part of the teacher—no im- 
proved methods and no advanced pedagogical ideas—can make 
it possible to give in the school-room, under the ordinary con- 
ditions, an amount of practice sufficient to enable the pupil to 
use the language with fluency and correctness in conversation. 
If then you make the ability to converse the main object of 
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your instruction, you will get but lame results in that line and 
will be almost sure to miss something else that is highly 
important. 

If we propose to insist upon highly trained teachers who 
have studied abroad, who themselves speak the languages they 
wish to teach, and who desire to teach their pupils to speak 
them by the best methods, we shall have to warn our public 
that it will involve an increased expenditure for the teaching 
of the modern languages. The instruction will have to begin 
earlier and continue longer and the classes will have to be 
reduced in size. Now, whether that is desirable—whether the 
conditions in this country are such as to make it important to 
aim mainly at the ability to speak, is a question which should 
be discussed by itself. I have no time to touch upon it this 
morning; for I feel that I have already taken your attention as 
long as I ought to. 





SECOND SESSION 
Friday, November 25th, 1904, at 2.30 P. M. 
Dr. Joseph Swain, Vice-President, presiding. 


IS THE PAYMENT OF TUITION IN THE FREE 
STATE UNIVERSITY A JUST CHARGE ON 
THE PUBLIC TREASURY? 


PRESIDENT JOHN H. FINLEY, OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The affiliated States of this Association are bounded on the 
east by an ocean inhospitable, (though it carries, as we were told 
in the beautiful and eloquent address of the president of Prince- 
ton, the flavors of the older age in its salt air), and by a con- 
federacy of culture whose generous private endowments of 
higher education, inherited aversion to taxation, and singleness 
of point of view put this question beyond the range of their 
immediate interest ; they are bounded on the south by a group of 
struggling Commonwealths, whose long empty and slowly fill- 
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ing treasuries have kept them from realizing their educational 
ideais learned of Washington and Jefferson; and on the west 
by the great remnant of this Republic, in each of whose 
giant States, tuition in the free State universities has been 
paid for so many years and out of such willing hands that 
the question here proposed would be there purely academic. 
In New England the interrogatory would be converted into the 
statement that such payment need not be made; in the South 
that it cannot be made as they wish it might; and in the West 
that it is made; so, why debate it? 

But in the territory of this Association, the typical American 
states, the verb still stands before its subject in doubt and 
indecision. It is the zone of pertinency and of varying barom- 
eter. It may properly be called the buffer-state where the con- 
servatism of far New England, the ambitious economic need 
of the South, and the ready, valiant optimism of the trans- 
Alleghanies are held in compromise. There is no claim of the 
sufficiency of the spasmodic, though splendid, provision of 
private philanthropy, for university presidents are ever crying 
for more endowments; there is no lack of common means 
though much of it escapes the assessor, and yet provision has 
not been so generally made that the question proposed rises in 
this region into the happy category and rarer atmosphere of 
the purely “academic.” 

Indeed in some parts of this middle field, especially in the 
urban centers, the increasing need demands debate of those 
who have hopes of democracy in their hearts, and its interests 
in their hands. And there is progress in the direction of such 
an answer, of such a decision as the optimism of the West has 
made. Last week I was present at the dedication of a high 
school building in one of the boroughs of New York, the fourth 
to be dedicated within a year in that city where until recently 
the only public secondary school for boys was the old Free 
Academy and subsequently the preparatory department of the 
College of the City of New York. This is perhaps indicative 
of the direction in which public sentiment is moving, for while 
this is provision which has long been made in some parts of 
the East and was made in the West before the last of the prairie 
flowers had begun their pilgrimage, from the fields, along 
the railroads, in the trail of the Indian,—while this provision, 
though comparatively new in New York, is not extraordinary 
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in character, it gives promise of the completion of a system 
meeting the requirements of Huxley’s definition of a national 
system of education, “a ladder which has one end in the gutter 
and the other in the University.” It gives promise that when 
adequate private provision for higher education is not made, 
the public will do what the States are doing throughout the 
West, building free or practically free colleges or universities 
on these foundations. 

The question as proposed is a bit puzzling. I do not know 
whether it is designed to concede the wisdom and justice of 
the State’s providing the means of tuition and to bring into 
discussion merely the charging of a tuition fee, or whether 
State provision and maintenance of higher educational institu- 
tions are in issue. I take it the latter. Yet I regret the lan- 
guage of the inquiry, for it seems to impute an unworthy motive 
to the student who enjoys the privilege of that tuition. The 
question, in other words, puts the student in jeopardy of his 
honor. It gives vision of a youth, about whom Wordsworth’s 
prison doors have not begun to close, or who is figuring to 
keep them open or ajar, standing at the bursar’s desk in a State 
university while debate is held as to whether he is in unjust 
enjoyment of this public provision. I wish to put the discus- 
sion farther back, that we may consider the obligation upon 
the State, if there be an obligation, undisturbed by the need of 
the individual—that we may arrive at the duty of democracy, 
facing the problems of her existence and growth, without 
giving the student, innocent of anything but a desire for the 
higher training, a suggestion that he is a parasite or a depen- 
dent. 

Democracy has let her children go their free ways in the 
conquest of the continent upon which we live. She has given 
them as full freedom as their increasing numbers have per- 
mitted. She has even helped them with money from her own 
purse, now and then, to build a railroad or dig a canal. She 
gave the pioneer title to her lands and she has permitted 
that title to descend from father to son. She let the in- 
trepid precursor stake out his oil or mining claim and she 
has confirmed to him and his heirs the millions of treasure 
that lay beneath it. She has given to the individual per- 
petual lease of her lands and eternal franchise to most of 
her resources. Generous mother that she is she has kept little 
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for herself. She has exacted only slight revenues for her own 
support and their common good. Wise mother that she is 
she has given every stimulus to individual enterprise on the 
part of her children even at the risk of great individual in- 
equality. 

And she has let the inequalities of fortune multiply, for she 
has let one generation bequeath its possessions unhindered 
to the next with only the toll of a slight inheritance tax. How 
great that material bequest and heritage is, the volumes of the 
census recently published intimate. If it were equally distrib- 
uted there would fall to each man, woman and child some hun- 
dreds of dollars and some few cents, as his material dole or 
hers from the great fortunes of the past. Whether, if it were 
so distributed, it would come back to the same hands that now 
held it or to as few, it is not worth while to discuss here and 
now. The present individualized industrial and social system 
may or may not be the best, yet its inequalities are best to be 
levelled up or down, not alone (if in any considerable meas- 
ure) by cutting off the tops of the hills and filling in depres- 
sions, but by building up human machines and cultivating 
human spirits that are indifferent to inequalities. The common 
life is to be bettered not so much by the more nearly equal dis- 
tribution of the tangible gifts of the past to the present, however 
desirable that may be, as by the more generous apportionment 
of its intangible gifts—by the bequest to each individual of a 
larger portion of that territory whose boundaries those who 
teach and study are pushing out ever into the once forbidden 
land of the unknown. 

For this our democracy is heir not only to the material acres 
which the ages of time have thrust up here between the seas 
and to which “destiny” has recently added islands beyond. It 
is no mere fiction of imagination which reckons as a part of its 
territory that great estate, now invisible nor subject to the 
measurement of degrees of latitude and longitude, which the 
past has gathered of human experience. A part of that estate 
is transmitted in the human physical organism itself, though 
we are assured by biologists that those of one generation are 
not able to transmit their several “acquired characteristics” to 
those who come after them. But whether “acquired character- 
istics” be transmitted independently of human government, or 
not, there is certainly a vast territory that is not inherited by the 
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individual,—that comes under cultivation and into fruitfulness 
only by the medium of some sort of teaching, either of parent, 
neighbor, book, paper, speech or teacher. It is that territory 
which democracy must somehow manage to hold and develop, 
if she is to keep herself and her children out of the poor house 
of nations or the cemetery of disappointed hopes. 

She must hold that territory as she has held the public lands 
upon her western frontiers for the free or practically free 
occupancy of her growing and more ambitious family; a fence- 
less field in whose conquest and cultivation the eager of mind 
may find the opportunity of a larger service or of escape from 
the confinements and servitude of a narrow ancestral lot which 
has by nature fallen to them. I do not know where to find more 
fit expression for, or how to visualize more clearly, the oppor- 
tunity and the consequent obligations that are upon democracy 
to educate in the highest and broadest sense of the term her 
sons and daughters, than in this figure of the fields. 

The keeping of this free territory upon her borders is the 
best relief for the discontent of congestion, for the hopeless- 
ness of ignorance and for the despair of finding noble employ- 
ment. It gives opportunity for the constant passing from the 
narrow, skyless, circumscribed lot of mere livelihood, to the 
wider horizons of life and of hope. To be sure, private phil- 
anthropy in the education of others, and private wealth in the 
education of its own, will give that same aid to those whom 
they reach, will put and do put thousands out upon those fields 
or on the way to them. But there are many thousands more, 
even with this splendid private provision (and especially in the 
great cities of our Republic), who can never have the remotest 
chance of coming into sight of this more sparsely settled coun- 
try and of becoming leaders and men of real achievement,— 
who are held by circumstance within walls they cannot beat 
down nor scale. 

It will be said, I know, that every worthy youth will some- 
how find the way of his freedom, to the enlargement of his 
estate, if he but have the will; that may have been true in this 
Republic once, but it certainly is not true now when millions 
have means which yield little more than the bare livelihood; 
millions among whom there are thousands or perhaps tens of 
thousands who, with an opportunity of a higher education 
before them, would get as much for themselves and bring as 
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much to the benefit of their city or country, as many who are 
independent of material restraint or who can afford to accept 
the generous charitable provision of a private institution. In 
company with Mr. Bryce a few days ago, I saw that daily 
procession of immigrants, who, as he puts it, were stepping up 
from Europe into America. Over six thousand were to be 
landed that day, though I was told the machinery of inspec- 
tion and distribution would allow the disposition of not more 
than five thousand. But what if the machinery of education 
be not geared to the machinery of that immigration bureau! If 
we pack these people away into the caves of our great cities and 
give them no passport to the best things, to those fields which 
I have described! 

It has been said again and again that it is only the few who 
should be educated in what we call the higher learning. I can- 
not admit this. I am, indeed, apprehensive of an overstocking 
of the market with certain types of Bachelors of Arts and 
Science and Philosophy, who, as the president of a great street 
railway system, said to me a few days ago, wish to capitalize 
their education as soon as they get out. But a “bachelor” 
meant originally a manager of an estate, and if that estate be 
truth, and education teach the truth and lead men out to these 
estates, there cannot be too many “bachelors’—too many 
managers. 

But assuming that it were best after all that few should go 
up and out into the fields into which education leads, can 
we be complacently certain that the present distribution of 
wealth among individuals and institutions is the best basis 
of the distribution of the opportunities of higher education? 
Do all the minds worthy of this higher culture dwell in the 
clay that chances to-day to have the means of this improve- 
ment? 

In spite of my individualism in material, tangible things, 
perhaps because of it, I believe in this equalization of oppor- 
tunity in intangible things, and not for the individual alone 
who comes into the opportunity; it will provide a higher and 
safer individualism. Indeed it is to be, perhaps, a greater safe- 
guard of our institutions,—this sharing of rich and poor alike 
in the heritage of the things that are beyond the things of mere 
livelihood. 

If it be urged that there is in the public provision the peril 
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of promoting dependence, it is to be answered that the peril of 
undermining independence cannot be great where the hardship 
of the free acquisition is so severe; and if such an abstraction 
be not a satisfying answer, then there is the concrete evidence 
of the graduate lists of the score and more of Free State Uni- 
versities. I doubt if any private institution can show a stur- 
dier or less parasitical body of graduates than those whose tui- 
tion the States have considered a just charge against their 
treasuries. And I fear we who have received our tuition in 
private institutions, paying for one-third or one-fifth the cost 
of that tuition (whatever its value), should first cast out the 
beam from our own eyes, pay back if we can what we each 
owe our Alma Mater. We may then be able to see more clearly 
the mote of charitable aid that is in our Free State University 
brother’s eye. 

For it is an imaginary mote; it is not an alms that he has 
of a charitable benefactor; it is a privilege merely which he 
enjoys out of the common right, to fit himself to serve his city, 
his State, his country the more efficiently ; it is but a free clear 
title to a field which he can have only by living upon the field, 
—hby clearing it, by ploughing it. 

And though many may contribute their tithe of a cent per 
dollar that few may enjoy that privilege, make good that 
title,—it is not that they may have larger reward (indeed we 
are constantly told that we college men are not likely to be as 
successful in increasing the inequalities of material fortunes as 
others), but that they may help on the common fortune,— 
enlarge the borders of democracy. They are not dependent 
emigrants ; they are the representatives of the millions, elected 
by a fierce competitive examination to go upon this journey 
toward the frontiers and push them out toward the infinite. 

You who have been in what was not long ago our frontier 
country, now the thickly settled States of the Middle-West, 
know what a fine spirit of democracy the mingling of all classes 
bred in those communities in their early days, and how de- 
manding of manhood the standards of their judgments were. 
They showed no respect to the poor because he was poor and 
no honor to the rich because he was rich. And the free higher 
institution supported by all economic classes alike and patron- 
ized by all is to help keep these democratic ideals potent even 
in where the shadwos of our civilization are deepest. 
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Above us men of this dear old earth, to which we are 
attached by gravitation and by other ties, and upon which we 
are dependent for the livelihood of these bodies which we have 
to carry about us, there stretches a territory invisible but not 
the less real for all that,—what one of our poets has called 
the western woods of time grows there; and the infinite sea 
is beyond, the sea which no man has yet reached alive, but of 
which we have had some glimpse with our strongest lenses and 
from our tallest trees. 

Into this land the man of the lens goes day after day in 
search of the bacteria which are as the beasts of prey in the 
forest. Night after night he ventures forth among the alone 
to fetch back to earth some past bit of truth across his shoul- 
der; and morning after morning, like another Prometheus, he 
catches new fire unpolluted from the sun to kindle anew his 
purposes. In to the edge of the Unknown the man of the meter 
and the balance, the crucible and the spectrum go with him 
to measure and weigh, conquer and keep the clearing,—to 
widen every man’s estate who has the spirit and the self-denial 
to follow into that land 

Are not such men as these—such as are gathered here to-day 
—as wisely subsidized by the States as those who run boundary 
lines or cut roads into the frontier fields? For, after all, the 
“payment for tuition” is the subsidizing of the teacher, and 
not of the student. The teacher paid of the State is a com- 
missioner of public lands, a probate judge for the property of 
the past’s bequeathing; a government surveyor for the guid- 
ance of those who come upon the territory. 

A few weeks ago I met an old classmate of mine, a Japanese, 
who had in the employ of his own government, traveled three 
or four thousand miles to make study of the culture of poppy. 
The Japanese do not permit the use of opium among them- 
selves, but they sell it to their Chinese subjects in Formosa to 
get profitable labor out of them. But we are to stimulate the 
hopeless to labor or still their murmuring with no such flowers 
of forgetfulness. Democracy if it flourish, must keep the way 
open for rich and poor alike to the dearest possessions of the 
race and to that end the payment of tuition seems to me a just 
charge in theory, and a necessary charge where private philan- 
thropy cannot or does not provide these toll-less roads. 

A few nights ago I was asked to say to England’s greatest 
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prelate the best word that democracy had to say to him as he 
was leaving for his own shores, and that word was in expres- 
sion, not of what a few of her sons had done in love of their 
neighbors, their charities, but of what she had herself done out 
of her own treasuries for the education of her own and es- 
pecially for their higher education. This is not only the best 
token of democracy’s highmindedness. It is in this that the 
best promise for the future lies. I believe that the lengthening, 
broadening, heightening of her own life makes the payment 
for this a just charge against her treasuries. 


IS THE PAYMENT OF TUITION IN THE FREE 
STATE UNIVERSITY A JUST CHARGE ON 
THE PUBLIC TREASURY? 


PROFESSOR JOHN L. STEWART, LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


My friends, I feel now very much like the man in Hale’s, 
“My Double and How He Undid Me,” whose refuge was to 
say: “There has been so much said and on the whole well said, 
I do not think I will occupy the time.” But I want to occupy 
a little of the time—being in New Jersey—in saying something 
about Pennsylvania. When I received the invitation to speak 
on this topic I was convinced that its title could only have been 
phrased by a Pennsylvanian. I may be wrong, but it certainly 
was phrased by those who were interested in the question of 
university education, or higher education generally, from a 
point of view that is becoming vastly more and more ancient. 
It is not so many years ago that in Pennsylvania the question 
was raised, Are public schools justifiable? And it is presumed 
that it was thought they were not; for they were not estab- 
lished until two centuries after those of Massachusetts. When 
we realize that it has only been since 1836 that Pennsylvania 
has had a system of public schools not administered under the 
statue, “An act making provision for the education of the poor 
gratis,’ and that the whole point of view of education was de- 
cidedly non-social in the sense of taking into consideration all 
of the elements of the community, you can easily understand 
what must be the state of mind of the States represented in this 
college association to-day. 
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When Pennsylvanians, or those of the Middle States, wish 
to excuse a great deal that is characteristic of their social life, 
they point out that we are more typically representative of 
America than any other part of the Union. Now Pennsylvania 
has more colleges in it than any State in the Union, and as a 
matter of fact, has more illiteracy in proportion to its popula- 
tion than any State north of Mason and Dixon’s line; and that 
illiteracy is not confined necessarily to the newly arrived immi- 
grant. One inquiring for the report of the State Superinten- 
dent of Education for the year 1goo will find there a docu- 
ment that is one of the most disheartening that has been con- 
tributed to educational literature. It is an account of each col- 
lege in Pennsylvania written by someone connected with it; 
and when you come to ask what is the financial status of the 
Pennsylvania colleges, you will get at the fact that the great 
bulk of them have absolutely no money at all. There are barely 
half a dozen of colleges in the State that are anywhere near 
with their heads above water. How true that is in New 
York, or the adjoining States, I do not know; but certainly the 
fact that we are face to face with to-day is this: How far are 
we going to develop a system of university education based on 
private munificence? 

To my mind this issue will be raised more and more in the 
Middle States. Mr. Finley suggests that the proposition put 
to a New Englander would be that there is no need of the 
payment of tuition in New England. A glance at the reports 
of the presidents of Yale and Harvard will convince you that 
both of those institutions are facing a financial crisis. Their 
annual reports for the last three years show conclusively that 
in no sense is private charity keeping up with the demands of 
the higher education in America. Not only with the increase 
of students comes no advancement in the grade of instructors, 
particularly to that of professor, but there has been a steady 
diminution in the salaries. That is true of Harvard and it is 
true of Yale; and if you cross the Hudson and come to the 
State north of us and look at the financial situation confronting 
two of the largest universities in that State you are convinced 
of the fact that higher education as understood in northeastern 
United States is at a point in its history that needs very serious 
consideration. For two generations we have been working 
out the problem in this part of the world, What is a university? 
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How is it to be organized? Now we are face to face with the 
fact that we must discuss this question (which does seem 
rather academic, at first) : How are we to maintain them? And 
there is every evidence in college literature of recent years that 
we will be forced to consider other sources than that of private 
philanthropy. 

It is notorious that with all of the statements of the great 
sums of money contributed to our colleges by the rich, they 
do not begin to add to the real effectiveness of those institu- 
tions. As a matter of fact, the proposition to give a building 
to a college to-day makes the institution understand that sooner 
or later it will have to be confronted with the great problem 
of how to meet its general expenditures. Every additional 
building implies an additional cost. Now the result has been 
that to-day, with rising prices, with steady diminution in the 
rate of interest from endowments, many of our older uni- 
versities are facing a situation like that which ten years ago 
began to have such serious consequences for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. A steady falling off in the revenue from the endow- 
ments of Oxford and Cambridge has forced them into the most 
serious financial position imaginable, and they have applied to 
Parliament. You have heard it discussed in English maga- 
zines, ““How Americans contribute to the support of their edu- 
cational institutions,” and ‘“Why don’t some rich men come for- 
ward in England and save Oxford and Cambridge?” The newly 
organized urban universities at Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham have secured municipal aid. The man who may 
be the next prime minister of England has thrown aside the 
idea of laissez-faire in higher education. We have known that 
Herbert Spencer said that the support of public schools would 
result in the devitalizing of any population, but President Fin- 
ley has referred you to the non-parasitic character of most of 
our western population. When one realizes that in those States 
west of the Alleghanies there has developed a system of educa- 
tion that is going to be the determining type of the United 
States, one also realizes that we have got to face this fact— 
that there must be a closer relation between those who develop 
university education and those who control our political policy. 

There is no danger in what is called politics in universities. 
Those of you who have had any experience with public schools 
know that frequently a good, cold northwest wind of public 
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opinion sweeping through them does more good than the quiet 
discussion that frequently involves the retention of those who 
ought not to be retained, as is frequently the case in the private 
institutions ; and that is true of our private universities. Men 
are retained who, if they were in public institutions, would be 
marked men, only because of their pull; and we know that 
one of the most sickening kinds of pull, in addition to the 
political pull, is social pull. We are simply dealing in abstrac- 
tions in insisting that we lose something in national morality 
if we adopt the idea of a State university. 

I do not know how far the discussion of educational ques- 
tions leads to pessimism; but you remember the extract that 
was read this morning from Barrett Wendell’s address on the 
woeful condition of the undergraduate at Harvard. You may 
also recall the expression of opinion the historian Gibbon made 
at the expense of Magdalen College, Oxford, more than a 
hundred years ago; and so bitter were those comments that 
Magdalen College refused to accept a memorial plate in honor 
of Gibbon when his centennial was celebrated. But what Mr. 
Wendell said about the hopeless condition of the undergraduate 
to-day was said then not only of the Oxford undergraduate 
but also of the professors. It was also said not very many 
years ago by one of the greatest leaders of university reform in 
England, Mark Pattison; and to-day The Spectator talks of 
the “illiterate undergraduate” and the “rotten culture” at Ox- 
ford. To justify that, the Harvard situation, or rather to 
explain it, Mr. Wendell says it is due to the American eagle 
habit of floating over everything so that we might pick and 
choose. Whatever element of degeneracy has taken place in 
the undergraduate body is due unquestionably to the faulty 
organization of our characteristic university. When you real- 
ize that men to-day lecture to two hundred to five hundred 
undergraduates who are then split up into small sections of 
forty and handed over—to experienced teachers? Not at all— 
handed over to men who have just graduated. Our larger 
universities are deliberately exploiting the younger men, keep- 
ing up a constant run of instructors who have no chance of 
becoming professors or assistant professors; until we are prob- 
ably soon to be in a position parallel to that in the navy twenty 
years ago, when the service was full of gray-headed lieutenants. 
The question is one solely of finance; and we have got to face 
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the fact that the relation the universities bear to the public is 
one that will become an exceedingly important social question. 

How far the State can be brought into a relation with the 
university is another question. But we have lived long enough 
in this country and understand the tendency of our civilization 
sufficiently, to realize that the State can no longer stand apart. 
Only in those countries where education is regarded as a 
national question of greatest importance; only where it is re- 
garded as a great social investment have we had any great 
development in civilization. Prussia and Scotland are unques- 
tionably to-day the leaders in the world. The most eminent 
men in the British Parliaments, in British science or literature, 
are Scottish people, because of the fact that Scotland, like 
Prussia, made provision for the development of ability and 
character from the lowest rung of the ladder to the highest. 
We in the Middle States have characteristically ignored the 
relation of all steps in education. Numerous charitable efforts 
have been made to provide higher education ; but we know well 
enough in many directions it has been a failure. A large num- 
ber of our colleges are cut off from any wholesome contact with 
the public and are forced to compete for students under con- 
ditions that become worse than ridiculous. The situation is 
such that we recognize the evolution of what we call the edu- 
cational drummer, and our presidents make tours connected 
with the business of looking up students. You cannot imagine 
the rector of a German university starring the provinces, mak- 
ing out a case for athletics, speaking on football to enthusiastic 
alumni bodies in order to keep up their interest in their insti- 
tutions. The position that presidents and professors are in 
becomes almost pathetic when we view the greater interests 
committed to their charge. I do not believe any more serious 
question has ever been brought before this body than that 
which is suggested by this title; because it is going to bring up, 
in the long run, the very serious question, Can we hope for a 
continued support from private sources for the development 
of higher education in the United States? Personally I do not 
believe we can. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Dr. JAMES M. GREEN, PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE NORMAL 
AND MopeEt ScuHoots, TRENTON, NEw Jersty.—I should like 
to speak, briefly, on this subject, which I think to be one of 
the very most important that has come before us. 

It would seem that very often in asking what is the province 
of the State, we look upon the State as a personality separate 
from the people that compose it. From this point of view, 
we are sometimes jealous of the rights that shall be taken from 
us or exercised for us by this being thus personified. 

If we take another point of view, one from which we simply 
see the people acting in their collective capacity, the rights they 
(the State) may exercise seem much more clearly defined. 

The student of our constitutional history and development 
finds that there are practically no limitations put upon the 
powers of the people acting in their collective capacity other 
than that they shall not limit themselves, at least by proscribing 
individual liberty. The very essence of government is con- 
structive and positive, rather than restrictive and negative. 

The Mayflower compact was simply “Equal rights before 
the law.” The Declaration of Independence asserts that all 
men are endowed with certain inalienable rights, such as life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That governments are 
instituted to secure these rights, and derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. The Constitution of the 
United States has in its preamble, “To insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence and promote the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

Judge Cooley, who will be recognized as one of our greatest 
authorities on constitutional law, himself said that there were 
no restrictions upon the powers of the people with reference to 
higher education, that the only question to decide was whether 
or not the people were willing to vote for it. 

Our country has established abundant precedents along this 
line. It is fair to suppose that when the question of dyking 
the Mississippi first came up there was as much debate and 
question concerning the function of the State in that matter as 
there is now concerning this function in higher education. 

I think it was Daniel Webster who said that anything which 
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could be shown to concern a large proportion of people was a 
just matter for public support. 

I cite these things as practically judicial decisions. In our 
practice we have followed these decisions. For instance, in the 
establishment of our mail service, why should the State deliver 
my individual mail at my door? Why should I not pay for it 
myself? The answer must be found in the right of community 
action. The questions of State government and National gov- 
ernment are of course parallel. 

The government has set aside public lands for higher edu- 
cation, especially in the West. It has established the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the academies at West Point and Annapolis. 

In our own State, New Jersey, it has been common to hear 
the expression, ‘“The State has no right to furnish the higher 
education.” This same expression was once frequent concern- 
ing the State’s right to furnish any education. Our Constitu- 
tion provides that no public funds shall be appropriated to the 
support of any private institution. One of the most promi- 
nent members of our State government remarked concerning 
the introduction of manual training, “I do not believe the State 
has a right to furnish instruction in manual training, but I 
dare not publicly oppose this matter as I would be voted down 
by the people.” So strong is this widening sentiment that just 
now we have in our courts the very delicate question whether 
or not appropriating public moneys for scholarships in private 
institutions, such as colleges, is appropriating money to those 
institutions. There is a large sentiment to the effect that it is 
not, and one of our leading State officials has held that if a 
college would accept State supervision, there could be no ques- 
tion in our State on the point of thus supporting higher edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Louis Bevier, Jr., is here, and will correct me if I have 
misstated this matter. 

One or two points further. I regret that President Finley 
in his able address used the word “charity.” I should like to 
see that word stricken out. It was given a place in the early 
history of our public education, but it has now been supplanted 
by the word “co-operation.” The community has discovered 
that it can best serve the cause of education by acting in its 
collective capacity, rather than by leaving it to the accidents and 
incidents of individual beneficence. 
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I glory in the work that has been done by our private col- 
leges and schools, and certainly these institutions should be 
endorsed. There is plenty of room for all classes of good 
instruction, but the question is, should all higher education be 
left to private instruction. This is not a question of charity, 
but rather one of policy, a question whether the community 
can serve itself better by taking hold of this matter than by 
leaving it entirely to private enterprise. 

President Draper, of the Illinois State University, now State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in New York, in discuss- 
ing public education not long since, remarked that the public 
schools did not come from the college down,—they came rather 
from the people up. They, more than any other institution, 
have been built upon the neecessity of the people, and directed 
to meet felt needs, and that their course of study manifested 
this characteristic. 

Regard utilitarianism from the philosophical point of view 
in whatever light we please, the tax-payer presents a distinct 
and definite claim on the public school. He asks that along 
with other accomplishments his boy shall be equipped to do 
definite things, as in engineering, the professions, etc. 

Higher educational institutions supported by the public must 
turn a receptive ear in this direction. The private institution 
may not. There is a suggestion in this thought. No one 
would want to see any of the institutions established by great 
private philanthropy weakened. It is possible that in competi- 
tion with the influence of the public institution their courses 
might even be strengthened, and that a profit might thus come 
to both. 

In conclusion, I think there is no legal question as to the 
right of higher education being a charge upon the State. It 
is a matter of disposition. The question might be asked, Does 
such education benefit the people as a whole? The answer 
might be, Yes, General Grant received it. 
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THIRD SESSION. 
Friday November 25, 1904, at 8 P. M. 


Dr. Truman J. Backus, presiding. 

Tue Prestpent.—The President of your Association has 
been placed under great obligations by the gentleman who takes 
his place as speaker this evening. It will be an abiding obliga- 
tion. When the orator has spoken to you out of the abundance 
of his soul and has finished what he has to say to you, you, too, 
will feel under obligations to Mr. Murphy. Mr. Murphy will 
speak to you of “The Public Function of the Public School.” 


THE PUBLIC FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


MR. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD. 


The personal function of the public school is a familiar inter- 
est of our thought. It is ever the function of the school to bring 
to the individual that blending of knowledge and of equip- 
ment which we call culture. It is also one of the commonplaces 
of observation, a familiar element of our thinking, that the 
public school has a certain domestic function. It comes to 
the aid of the family in the reinforcement of the instincts of 
order and in the development of the habits of obedience. The 
public school has also a social function. It brings, through 
the inspiration of its culture and through the instructions of 
order, a certain faculty to men by which they are enabled to 
relate themselves more intelligently, happily and fruitfully to 
the animate and inanimate forces of the world about them. 

But these functions of the public school might be discharged 
just as well by the private school, or by the public school under 
the conditions of a monarchy or an aristocracy. There remains 
a function of the public school which I venture to call its public 
function, and which is peculiarly the function of the public 
school in a democracy. In a democracy, because here the 
school must become to the individual not merely a nursery of 
personal culture, nor merely a nursery of the domestic and 
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social virtues, but a nursery of citizenship. The state sup- 
ported school must bring the State support. It must instruct 
the people not merely in the faculties of obedience and adapta- 
tion but in the faculties of rulership. This is the constructive 
function of the public school in a democracy—that distinctive 
element in the public school of the State which makes it pecu- 
liarly the school of the State for the ends of the State in form- 
ing the civic character of the State. 

Under this function of the school, the school is seen as an 
institution by which men are taught not merely how they are 
to relate themselves harmoniously to an established order, but 
how they themselves are to establish the order to which they 
are to relate themselves. 

How is this function of the school to be made efficient? In 
the first place, it is evident that we are to secure this efficiency 
not merely by giving a certain civic and public quality or aspect 
to our methods of education, because the method of education 
is, after all, only the method. That which informs the method 
and makes it a power of constructive inspiration is the per- 
sonality of the teacher; and if we are to bring about a clearer 
and more far-reaching conception of the public function of the 
public school—if we are to increase the public efficiency of our 
public education, we must do so through the personality of the 
teaching force. 

We find here one of the peculiar limitations of our situation. 
It is a limitation, and yet it possesses its advantages also. We 
find that the masses of our democracy are gathered in our 
public schools under the immediate leadership and influence 
of a teaching force that is preponderantly a force of women. 
In the State of New York there are eight women to one man in 
the teaching profession; and the proportionate number of 
women seems to be steadily increasing. This situation presents 
advantages, as I have said; it presents also limitations—limita- 
tions with which in one way or another the land must deal; 
because the public function of the school can never, I take it, 
be interpreted in the last analysis with the acutest sympathy 
and power if the teaching force of our democracy is not sharing 
in the full standpoint of the citizen. Men and women teach 
not merely out of text-books; they teach not merely by inheri- 
tance and tradition and perhaps by native faculty of heart; 
they teach, let us remember, out of all the assumptions of their 
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thinking, out of all the assumptions of their feeling. It is 
through these assumptions that the teacher, consciously and 
unconsciously, is always declaring his or her standpoint; and 
that standpoint, if it is to be effective in the constructive mold- 
ing of our citizenship, ought, in the fullest sense, to be the 
standpoint of the citizen. 

Now it seems to me that we are to reach this result in one 
of two ways—or I should prefer to say, in both ways. First, 
we are to reach it by increasing the numeric strength of men 
in the teaching profession; and that cannot be brought about 
until the State takes this educational task a little more seriously 
and is willing to so put the man’s remuneration that the man, 
even in the humblest school of our public educational system, 
feels that he can stay there with justice to himself, to his 
capacity, and to those who are dependent on him. 

There are reasons why the women of America should be 
represented strongly in the teaching force of our country; but 
the “cheap reason” is not a sound reason; the real reasons are 
personal—belong to that character which the woman brings 
to her task, belongs to those instincts, interests and habits of 
mind by which the woman brings into the consciousness of the 
child the distinctive qualities, the distinctive touch, of her na- 
ture. However, we should take the woman thus equipped with 
her womanhood and we should bring to the woman who is 
charged with the task of the public education of the citizenship 
of the State, a larger heritage of civic and political influence. 
How otherwise is she to gain the full standing of the citizen? 
Are we forever to ask that she shall vicariously interpret the 
functions of our democracy? Are we to go on asking that she 
shall continue to stand outside of that conscious and responsi- 
ble life by which the State is deliberately and directly ordered? 

Just how far this involves the suffrage for the teaching 
women of America I will not pause here and now to say; but I 
will pause to say that, directly or indirectly, the civic respon- 
sibilities and the political influence of the women of America 
must be increased, if we are to continue the present system of 
American public education—a system under which the train- 
ing of the citizenship of the land is so largely in the hands of 
those who are denied the fullest and the freest sharing of the 
standpoint of the citizen. 

The personality of the teacher: it is through that personality 
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—its instinctive assumptions, its standpoint, the things which 
are the background of its influence—it is through this person- 
ality as a conscious, intelligent and responsible patriotic force 
that we are to secure more largely the public efficiency of the 
public school. 

In the second place, I think we may secure that efficiency by 
having and holding a clearer social ideal as to the public 
function of the school. Here and there the individual man or 
the individual woman lives in the fullest appreciation of the 
relation of the school to the thinking, responsible life of our 
democratic order; but is that ideal of the school a social ideal? 
Is it so in any popular sense—does it belong to the explicit coun- 
sel of the press, of the church, of the university? Is it a part 
of that common, collective estimation by which we deal with 
the public school and upon which we legislate for the public 
school? Do we appreciate, as a people, its public functions? 
Let us not say: “Lo! we have this ideal of the public function 
of the public school; what shall we do for it?’ Because, when 
we have the ideal, believe me, it will do for itself. There is 
something about such an ideal—about any social ideal whether 
in spiritual or civic life—there is something about every such 
ideal which is self-interpreting, self-commending, self-adminis- 
tering, if we have it; if we have it not, it will be in vain that this 
or that leader will talk about it. But through this or that 
speaker talking about it, by its being carried into the hearts 
and minds of those comprising such gatherings as we find here, 
there will come about, I believe, the socializing of this ideal of 
what the public school may be. 

And so there shall come about that third means, of which 
I now venture to speak: the changing of our popular educa- 
tional policy from an unconscious to a conscious policy. I 
think that fifty or sixty years ago the public educational policy, 
certainly of New England, was a conscious policy: the thing 
had to be thought out; it had to be argued out; men had to be 
won to the acceptance of it and it became part of the conscious 
creed of the great masses of earnest-minded men and women. 
But turning to the present and thinking of our great city of 
New York, let me ask,—Is the public educational policy of that 
city a conscious policy of the whole municipality or is it just 
an unconscious assumption? It is the subject of popular 
appropriations, it is something for which laws are made as a 
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matter of course; but is the public educational system of New 
York City in any serious degree a part of the conscious life and 
the conscious planning of the community? 

Not long ago I happened casually to mention the fact that 
in a certain city of the South the largest representative assem- 
bly that had ever been gathered within the history of the city 
had come together to hear addresses upon the subject of the 
public schools ; and one of the leading journalists of New York 
turned to me and said: “Do you mean to say that the repre- 
sentative people of this city in great masses thronged with 
earnestness of purpose and with eagerness of interest, to hear 
a discussion of the public school?” I said: “Certainly!” 
“Why,” he said, “I fear if we held such a meeting in the city 
of New York we would hardly have a corporal’s guard.” 

Now I do not know how far that is strictly or mathemat- 
ically true of the city of New York or of other American cities ; 
but, as I have watched the educational development of the 
stronger sections and the wealthier sections of our country, it 
has seemed to me that something has perhaps been lost by the 
very fact that something has been secured. Just because you 
assume the whole policy of public education as a matter of 
course there are too many who are taking it just as a matter 
of course; and it is not entering, it seems to me, with vitality 
of significance into the thinking of our public men, into the dis- 
cussions of the public press; and it has not, as I think it ought, 
become a steadily and increasingly conscious factor in our 
American experience, and our domestic statesmanship. 

Now in illustration of these three suggestions let me turn, 
if I may, to certain phases in the contemporary educational 
development of the South. One is struck, in one’s first knowl- 
edge of Southern educational conditions, by the civic promi- 
nence of the teacher. The teacher, whether man or woman, is 
in the average Southern community a part—an evident part— 
of the public life of the city. He or she is consulted about pub- 
lic interests—serves, as a matter of course, upon conspicuous 
public committees. This is not by any means an innovation 
of the South: there was a time when this was the order of 
things, certainly in New England and probably in large sec- 
tions of the West. It is doubtless to-day the order of things 
in many sections of the North with which I am less familiar ; 
but it is just now strikingly true of the educational develop- 
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ment of our Southern States. It is not only true in reference 
to the average teacher, but it is peculiarly true of those who 
have come to the front as our educational leaders. I have but 
to call over the names of W. B. Hill, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; of J. H. Kirkland, the Chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University ; of Edwin A. Alderman, now the President 
of the University of Virginia and recently of Tulane Univer- 
_ sity, New Orleans; of Dr. Charles D. McIver, the President of 
the State Normal College at Greensboro, North Carolina—to 

call immediately to the minds of those who have been in touch 

with Southern educational affairs the fact that these men are 

not only teachers but publicists: they are recognized in all the 

broader politics of the State; they are called into consulta- 

tion with regard to much of our serious legislation whether the 

legislation be school legislation or not. They are not put off in 

a corner under certain complimentary but perhaps too inoffen- 

sive labels and classed as “educators, and that is all there is to 

it:” they are part of the public life of the State; and I fancy, 

if you will ask any average citizen of North Carolina to name 

over the most influential men in the public life of North Caro- 

lina, the man will not call a half dozen names before he has 

called the name of Charles D. McIver. You will find this is 

true of other men who are to-day leading the educational 

development of the South; and the quality of this leadership, 

as well as the public position of the average teacher of the 

South, is increasing among us—I am glad to say is increasing 

for us—the popular recognition of the public function of the 

public school. 

In the second place, there is coming about within the South 

a socializing of the whole ideal of public education. It is 

coming about there just as it came about in New England. It 

is coming about because the South at the close of the war had 

to start, as I began to say, with nothing: it had to start with 

less than nothing—with nothing as a capital and with great, 

powerful, far-reaching difficulties of temper and of tempera- 

ment as an embarrassment. The South, under these condi- 

tions,—natural, inevitable conditions—conditions that would 
-have followed anywhere else among any other people under 
the same circumstances—had to conceive for the first time of a 
public educational policy. The policy had to be conceived ; and 

the moment the policy was conceived and stated, there were 
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inevitably those who opposed it, and that opposition led to its 
defence and the defence to its clearer and more defensible 
exposition; until gradually there has come about in the minds 
of our people a sort of collective feeling toward this ideal. 
They realize with a certain tragic and yet—you will pardon 
me for saying—a certain heroic intensity of conviction that 
they are to-day at work not merely upon the education of this 
or that individual, but they are at work upon the education 
of peoples: two great people—the old, non-slave-holding 
white population which under the artistocratic system existing 
before the war was so largely cut off from educational privi- 
leges; and the former slave classes themselves; and because 
they are educating two peoples there has come about inevi- 
tably in the thinking of the South a social conception of the 
ideal of public education. 

So you will see how the third element of helpfulness has been 
supplied, and that these very processes by which the public 
educational policy of the South has been conceived and stated 
and justified—that these very processes have led to that policy 
becoming a profoundly conscious policy. The very difficulties 
of the South have increased the intensity of that consciousness. 
Take, for example, the poverty of the South. If there is to bé 
a school appropriation passed by the legislature or voted by the 
community and everybody is pretty well off, no one suffering 
very much and a good deal in the treasury, and if not a good 
deal in the treasury a good deal that is immediately and easily 
available for the treasury (and if public education has come 
to be one of the matters of course in community life)—then 
taxation for educational purposes creates no very great inter- 
est. But when nobody has very much and when a great many 
have nothing and when the treasury is already overburdened, 
the tax cuts; it means something. It means specific sacrifice, 
and the yielding of that specific sacrifice means specific effort; 
and thus the poverty of the South is one of the means by 
which this policy has become so intensely a conscious policy; 
and it is becoming, because a conscious policy, a victorious 
policy. The moment the American people anywhere seriously 
take up the question of public education and turn it over and 
over in all that it implies, you may depend upon it that they 
are going to answer it in only one way: there may be delays; 
there may be embarrassments ; there may be difficulties; but in 
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the long run they are going to answer it in only one way; 
because they can be depended upon to realize its relation to the 
whole upbuilding of their democratic life, and not merely to its 
upbuilding but to its very existence. 

I am glad, therefore, to be able to tell you that in the State 
of North Carolina, for example, two years ago there were 
only about fifty school districts in which the special local tax 
for educational purposes had been voted by the community. 
Two years have passed, and now there are about two hundred 
and twenty-five such districts. In the State of Alabama, for 
reasons which I need not stop now to explain, the very Con- 
stitution of the State, up to two or three years ago, forbade the 
county taxing itself for the education of its own children. We 
have preached the preposterousness, the unreasonableness, the 
un-Americanism of such a doctrine and we have declared that 
if a democracy means anything—not merely the democracy of 
the United States but the democracy of the Democratic party— 
if it means anything it means local responsibility; and so up 
and down the State of Alabama we have been talking this 
gospel of local taxation for schools. Permission by the new 
Constitution of the State has been granted for the counties to 
tax themselves; and I am glad to-night to be able to tell you 
that within the past six weeks fifteen counties of the State of 
Alabama have by vote of their own citizens levied taxes upon 
the property of the counties for the purposes of public edu- 
cation. 

That is just a beginning. Out of the poverty of the South 
there has come not only the conscious policy of public educa- 
tion but there has come about a victorious policy; and the 
second of our difficulties, which has but increased this con- 
sciousness and increased the significance of this victory, lies in 
our isolation—in the isolation of the people of the South. 

Let me illustrate this. There are in the States of Alabama 
and of South Carolina together, fewer white people than in the 
city of Chicago. The white population of Greater New York 
exceeds the aggregate white population of the States of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina. Or, 
to take it the other way, you will have the white population of 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina if 
you just scatter out the white population of Greater New York 
over the area of these five States. Think of the comparative 
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isolation of such a population! About 61 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of New Jersey live in incorporated places of 8,000 popu- 
lation and over; in Massachusetts about 67 per cent.; in New 
York, 68 per cent. In the State of Alabama, a little over 7 
per cent. live in places of this size; in Mississippi only 2.6 per 
cent. 

Taking the South from Maryland southward, there are 17,- 
000,000 human beings, all living in places of less than 1,000 in- 
habitants. Now the difficulties of maintaining a system of 
public education under these conditions of the distribution of 
population are absolutely prodigious; and yet for the very rea- 
son that our people are scattered and without money, our very 
many small communities have to depend upon the co-operation 
of larger communities in order to have any sort of public educa- 
tional policy at all. Thus a collective need creates a collective 
purpose; the State feeling creates a State ideal for the public 
schools; and while “local taxation” is the chief policy of the 
future, we began with the policy of State taxation because it 
was a necessary concomitant of our conditions; and that policy 
of State taxation—the strong helping the weak, all putting 
into the same treasury and all educating from the same fund— 
brought about that socializing of the ideal of public education 
which I have mentioned as the second of the forces for the 
clearing and strengthening of the public function of the public 
school. 

In the third place, the negro. We all know that there never 
comes a real test of any principle of democratic life or of any 
other life—there never comes the real test of any real principle 
until that test has met its profoundest opposition, until the 
greatest objection to it has been stated, until the greatest 
obstacle to its enforcement or to its expression has been over- 
come. So the moment the philosophy—the theory—of public 
education was proposed among us, inevitably it had to meet all 
of those prejudices and oppositions that instinctively gather, 
and gather everywhere, around the individual of a weaker 
race. Have we stopped? Now and then you will hear that 
some Southern leader—perhaps a little anxious for the lime- 
light—has uttered some violent remarks with regard to the 
education of the negro and declares he will persuade the State 
to divide the funds of its public treasury between the schools 
of the negro and the schools of the white man in proportion 
to the taxes paid by each. 
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You can realize that this proposition possesses a certain 
plausibility to certain minds. I fancy that if you had the same 
conditions of population here there would be somebody leading 
some political party or some faction of a political party who 
would make a like declaration. I do not believe that you 
would endorse that proposal, any more than you will believe 
that the people of the South will endorse it. As often as it has 
been proposed it has been negatived. Just as a great legal 
principle, as the right of habeas corpus, has always been de- 
fined in relation to that individual or that class which could 
not defend itself and which therefore brought the principle 
purely and strictly as a principle most clearly into issue, so the 
great principles of educational policy are always defined most 
clearly and most rigorously and most completely in reference 
to those who cannot defend themselves, but who present the 
question in its simplest terms as a task of essential state-craft. 
Therefore the South has attempted to educate her negro popu- 
lation. I am always glad to hear the negro orator, in declaring 
the progress of his race, say that the illiteracy of the negro race 
has been reduced approximately 50 per cent. in forty years, and 
it is a record of great credit to the negro race that that is true; 
but I also want men to realize that this has been done in the 
schools of the South and chiefly by the public schools of the 
Southern States. 

The private, missionary schools have rendered noble service, 
but the burden of the task in the reduction of illiteracy always 
falls chiefly on the public school. 

There can be no tribute to the educational progress of the 
negro which is not indirectly a tribute to the educational states- 
manship of the South. 

Now under these difficulties which have presented themselves 
in our experience and largely by reason of the obstacles which 
have confronted us, our public educational policy has become 
a conscious policy. I submit to you, is there not something 
here which may be of value in the educational experience of 
the North? Is there not something here which can bring a 
suggestion of usefulness into the activities of those who are, 
directly or indirectly, through such institutions as you repre- 
sent, constantly shaping the educational ideals of our people? 

Would it not be of service to our land if there could be a 
little more explicit talking, even to our children in our schools, 
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about what public education means? Take it, for example, 
simply as a task of taxation: how many of the thousands upon 
thousands of little people that gather in New York City every 
weekday morning, or that gather in all of our American cities 
—how many of those thousands realize the task of taxation 
which their schools are representing? Would it not serve a 
certain policy of unification in the class divisions of America 
if the poor could realize that it is through the school that the 
wealth of the land contributes most helpfully to the social 
progress of our day? Would it not be of service if they got a 
little free from this so prevalent idea that the public school is 
founded as a sort of gracious and anonymous dispenser of 
State funds? That the school is the creation of certain imper- 
sonal funds—certain anonymous resources which just happen 
nobody knows how, which come as the sun comes and as the 
rain comes, just by the inevitable order of the world? Do not 
too many of our children fall back into that sort of thinking 
and feeling; and would it not aid a little in the solving of cer- 
tain problems of the North—of certain of your industrial prob- 
lems—if the policy of the public education became here a little 
more intimate, a little more conscious ? 

In reference, finally, not only to the policy of public educa- 
tion as a task of taxation but under many other of the aspects 
in which constantly it is making democracy possible among us, 
can we not all do just a little toward the clearing up of the 
conception of the public function of the public school ?—the 
school everywhere ministering toward the freeing and the 
equipping of the people; the school everywhere contributing 
to the modification of all the passions and the rancours of fac- 
tion—an instrument for the unifying and the nationalizing of 
American life? 

I thank you for your attention. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 
Saturday, November 26, 1904, at 10 A. M. 


THE SIMPLIFICATION OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


PROFESSOR MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Educational processes below the college usually organize 
themselves into three types of schools—called the primary 
school, the grammar or intermediate school and the secondary 
school. They provide education for twelve years. This divi- 
sion seeks its justification in the nature of mind-growth and 
is for the most part sufficiently clear to be readily understood. 
We begin the formal, constructive work of education in the 
public schools at six. This means that at present we have in 
mind admission to college at the age of eighteen. The pupil 
at the end of a course of study in the secondary school is thus 
presumed to possess the result of twelve years of constructive 
educational activity. Viewed in the light of the time element 
alone, his career in the secondary school may be easily sketched. 
But other factors render complex the problem. Certain 
changes in the materials and processes of instruction and cer- 
tain unfoldings in his own spirit condition his status. 

In the grades below the secondary school the materials of 
instruction are necessarily less highly organized, more con- 
crete, perhaps more fragmentary, surely more scrappy, than in 
the secondary school. The processes are wholly different. One 
teacher has been the sole guide each year. At the opening of 
the secondary school the boy finds himself suddenly thrust 
into a new order of teaching—departmental instruction. This is 
a severe change for the boy to adjust himself to. It not infre- 
quently results in a complete rout of his mental complex of 
former years; and always the pupil at this stage should be 
regarded with concern and with sympathy. 

The function of the primary school is nutrition of feeling. 
Little if any formal knowledge should be given. This school’s 
chief value lies in its power to organize the child for work and 
to arouse in his mind a pleasurable interest in the things of the 
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school. The function of the intermediate school is the nutri- 
tion of definition. ‘This school’s chief value lies in its power 
to imitate constructive work, to organize the vague feelings of 
early school life into definite statements. It is the period when 
all the art elements in education should be fostered and when 
language study, especially in literature, should be emphasized. 

The function of the secondary school is the nutrition of in- 
sight. Its chief value lies in its power to initiate formal thought 
processes and to apply analytic treatment to the materials mas- 
tered in the earlier types of schools. The danger lies (1) in 
the fact that not infrequently processes belonging to the inter- 
mediate school are deferred to the time when, in the secondary 
school, the mind is no longer fitted to entertain such data; 
(2) in the fact that the college sometimes demands of this 
school the organization of systems of thought in so many 
separate fields of effort that the pupil is literally swamped and 
comes from the struggle dazed, confused, and often unfitted 
for clear, vigorous thinking of the high order demanded by 
the college. 

There are three types of secondary schools in America, so 
clearly differentiated that it is impossible to figure processes of 
education in terms that are equally just to all. These types are 
(1) the private day school—whose students are home-dwellers. 
and whose study hours are in part not under the direct guidance 
of the school. The type of boy attending these schools is 
difficult of designation. In general these boys are for some 
reason irregular in their relation to the public school system. 
To fit them for college the years of preparation are usually ex- 
tended, and the course of preparatory work lengthened to six 
years; (2) the private boarding-school—whose students live in 
the school and whose entire time is under the direct guidance 
of the school. The physical and mental well-being of the pupil 
is a matter of moment, and demands much of the time of the 
school and of the pupil. These pupils are usually the children 
of wealthy parents and know little of the power of self-help. 
They must have much done for them. They require constant 
spurring to enable them even in the extended period of six 
years to fit fully for college entrance. The excessive fees ex- 
acted by many of these schools is a serious menace to the de- 
mocracy of educational activities in this country; (3) the pub- 
lic high school—whose students are always home-dwellers and 
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whose study hours are generally removed from the school’s con- 
trol. The work of these schools as college preparatory institu- 
tions is seriously menaced by the other necessary aims of the 
crowning institution of learning under the care, guidance and 
support of the whole people. Because of the length of time our 
public schools devote to studies below the secondary school— 
eight years—the public high school can devote but four years 
to the specific work of fitting selected pupils for work in higher 
institutions of learning. 

Nevertheless, they are gaining both in numbers and in 
efficiency. Their growth is not at the expense of the private 
schools, but is due to the largely increased demand for college 
culture and training on the part of the American citizens. They 
are one of the choicest products of American democracy. It 
is more especially this type of secondary school that I have 
in mind in the discussion of the problem of simplification of 
the curriculum. 

There are at least three plans worthy of consideration in the 
simplification of the curriculum of the secondary school: 

(1) Simplification by elimination. 

(2) Simplification by enrichment of the materials of in- 
struction. 

(3) Simplification by enrichment of the teaching process. 

These three plans for simplification are radically different. 
The first assumes that the materials of the curriculum of the 
secondary school are too great quantitatively for the pupil to 
master. The second assumes that the amount is not too great, 
but that the materials are not wisely organized, and that there 
is a consequent waste of effort, which may be corrected by a 
recasting of the data used in the secondary school. The third 
assumes that the materials of the curriculum are to remain, 
both as to quantity and quality as they are, and that the secon- 
dary school teacher is more in need of reorganization than is 
the material of the curriculum. 

What light may we have upon these suggested reforms from 
the heads of great systems of schools and from the principals of 
great public secondary schools? I have received from up- 
wards of a hundred leading secondary schools leaders’ replies 
to an inquiry on this matter. In a majority of cases reported 
to me they agree with Superintendent Yocum, of Chester, Pa., 
who says: “I do not think that the four years’ college prepara- 
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tory course, necessary to meet the uniform entrance require- 
ment, is too heavy.” 

Superintendent Mackey, of Trenton, N. J., says: “So far 
as I am familiar with the requirements, I do not think that any 
of them are too heavy.” 

Superintendent Jones, of West Chester, says: “We find in 
our work that we can prepare in the four years’ course the 
pupils for college.” 

Superintendent Harman, of Hazleton, thinks the present cur- 
riculum, “so far as it relates to preparation for college, is not in 
its totality too heavy, but top heavy.” 

Superintendent Foos reports that in Reading there is “no 
trouble to meet the college requirements.” 

Superintendent Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre, is of the opinion 
that “we do not require too much from the high schools as a 
preparation for entrance to college.” 

Superintendent Bryan, of Camden, N. J., thinks “the require- 
ments seem to be quite within the reach of the high school.” 

Principal Baer, of the Harrisburg High School, says: “I do 
not think the present curriculum is too heavy.” Over against 
this testimony is a respectable minority that think there should 
be some simplification by elimination. 

Superintendent Wilson, of Wayne, Pa., believes that the 
“demands of the college are far in excess of what ought to be 
required of a high school.” 

Superintendent Van Cleve, of Mansfeld, O., is of the opin- 
ion that, “the colleges of the country have decidedly over- 
stepped the bounds of reason in their demands upon the public 
high schools.” 

Superintendent Simkins, of Newark, O., reports that he feels 
“we are pushing the boys and girls along too rapidly.” 

Principal Eisenhower, of Norristown High School, says: 
“T do not think it is possible to make full preparation in the 
four high school years.” 

While these men differ as to the ability of pupils to fit for 
college they do agree essentially that there should be uniform 
entrance requirements in all the so-called entrance studies, and 
that the college should not allow the teachers in each depart- 
ment to specify what the standard should be in each study. 
They agree that the college professor frequently exacts an 
entrance requirement far in excess of the reasonable demands 
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of his subject. As one principal puts it: “The requirements in 
history are becoming heavy—especially if all are honestly met. 
These are the text-book requirement, daily recitation of forty- 
five minutes each for one year—with outside reading specified— 
all this to count one point out of fifteen for entrance. “A pro- 
gressive superintendent cites a college that required for entrance 
in Latin, “first, ordinary first-year preparation; second, five 
books of Czsar and Latin prose; third, eight orations of Cicero 
and Latin prose; fourth, twelve books of Virgil.” Upon pro- 
test to the president of the college that the requirement was ex- 
cessive and hinting that the Professor of Latin was a fool, 
the president replied that he was helpless to interfere because 
he did not wish to disturb the freedom of scholastic spirit in 
the college! Evidently no college has any warrant for such 
unjust exactions and should never allow the relative worth 
of the various studies to be lost sight of. 

These practical school leaders agree also that the vital ques- 
tion is not what specific studies a boy may have had in the 
secondary school, but what strength and maturity of mind 
he possesses to do college work. 

The high school inspector in a neighboring State seems to 
me to express a reasonable opinion as to the amount of work 
the high school should be required to do. With a school year 
of at least thirty-six weeks, with four or five recitation periods 
each day, and each period not less than forty-five minutes, the 
pupil should be required to complete the following minimum 
of work: Language, six units; mathematics, three units; his- 
tory, two; English, three; science, two. The language work 
should embrace four years of Latin and two years of Greek, 
German, French or Spanish. Mathematics should embrace 
the standard texts in algebra and geometry. History should re- 
ceive one year of United States history and civics and one year 
of ancient or modern history. English should have two years 
on rhetoric and composition and one year on classics. Science 
should embrace one year of physics and one year of biology. 
This course would require four studies for each of four years. 
No art elements are here provided for, and they could be added 
only by the lessening of the work in English and history. 
This seems to me a wise and sufficient exaction. To under- 
take more is to accomplish even less. 

It is to be noted that this plan of studies lays great relative 
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stress upon the work in language. This seems to me to be 
wise. The pupil in the high school acquires language with 
facility. It is to be doubted whether it is wise to introduce 
much science into the average high school. The pupil is 
scarcely fitted for the interpretation of scientific data. At most 
he gets only a descriptive and mechanical training. True in- 
sight is a result that as yet he is incapable of achieving. I 
have long been of the impression that the elements of science 
should not be given at the period when the emphasis of educa- 
tional activity should rest upon the study of language. A 
teacher of physics in a large university once declared to me 
that he preferred to receive boys who had no knowledge of 
physics rather than to expend his energy in breaking up super- 
ficial habits of study and mechanical toying with apparatus 
such as he generally found in boys who had been “through 
physics” in the secondary school and, therefore, regarded that 
study as of no further value to them. 

Simplification by enrichment of the material of instruction 
has as yet not been worked to a definite conclusion above the 
elementary school. The difficulty is that in the secondary 
school, as in the college, teachers are jealous of their special 
subject and seem to devote their energy to isolating the subject- 
matter of their several departments as fully as possible from 
that of other related branches of study. In some cases they do 
what is even worse—they impress upon the pupil the importance 
of their own subject by referring slightingly to the value of 
other departments of study—a procedure that is not only highly 
unprofessional, but equally fatal to the harmonious develop- 
ment of a system of knowledge in the minds of the pupil. 
While it does not seem at all impossible to establish some 
community of interest, some system of correlation, in the ma- 
terials of instruction offered in the secondary school, one is 
obliged to recognize the fact that the present trend is in the 
opposite direction. 

The one method of simplification not yet even widely recog- 
nized by those in responsible relation to the problem of the 
secondary school and the college, and which promises the surest 
and speediest solution of our problem, is simplification by en- 
richment of the teaching process. This means, of course, the 
equipment of the secondary school not only with an adequate 
faculty, but a faculty of individuals who are more than scholars, 
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who are really teachers. The crying need of college and of 
secondary schools, especially of the latter, is not a faculty 
of scholars whose pride and interest are in the subjects, but a 
faculty of thoroughly trained teachers, whose pride and interest 
are in their pupils first of all. Boys need to be taught. They 
should be daily under the guidance of great teachers—teachers 
who know the vital difference between knowing a thing and 
the power to make the pupil know that thing. 

The testimony of our leading college presidents is that, as 
a group, the best equipped pupils now entering the colleges of 
America come from the public high schools. This is true in 
the East, where the private school is a traditionally established 
fitting school; and it is certainly true in the West. My own 
interpretation of this is the fact that better teaching is done 
in the high schools. The supervision is pedagogic, and the 
teachers are chosen not alone for their scholarship, but generally 
for their pedagogic skill. If our boys are to come to college 
equipped both by knowledge and mental ability to carry the 
studies of the college, they must spend the years of preparation 
under the finest quality of teaching that money and experience 
can command. We must insist upon professional training 
more and upon specialized scholarship less if we are to provide 
for our boys the training the college needs. 

Thus the problem of the past, the attempt to simplify the cur- 
riculum of the secondary school by elimination, must yield to 
the problem of the future—the simplification that may be 
wrought by a reorganization of the curriculum through a closer 
correlation of the subject-matter of secondary education. This 
is one of the problems of the pedagogy of the future. 

In the meantime and always the direct and effective simpli- 
fication of the complex processes of secondary education will 
best be secured by placing the training of the youth of the coun- 
try under the guidance of teachers who know not only scholarly 
standards in their respective specialties, but who are first and 
foremost and always equipped by systematic training in the 
principles of teaching to discipline as well as to inform the 
expanding powers of a maturing soul. 
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THE SIMPLIFICATION OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


MISS LOUISE H. HAESELER, PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


I would be happier than I am at this moment if I could feel 
sure that this audience fully recognized the fact that I recognize 
my Own presumption in venturing to address it upon this sub- 
ject. Without any opportunity for the breadth of outlook, the 
all-round view that comes to the executive of a school, with 
only a teacher’s knowledge of secondary school work, and with 
that knowledge limited to experience within one public high 
school, I have undertaken to express an opinion about the 
simplification of the secondary school curriculum. Under these 
circumstances but one consolation remains to me. It must have 
been the desire of the committee in charge of the program to 
secure an expression of opinion from the point of view of a 
teacher, a public school teacher, or they would not have invited 
me to take part in the discussion. That being the case, if you 
are disssatisfied you will please settle the matter with the com- 
mittee. 

During the last twelve years of the quarter of a century in 
which I have been teaching in the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls I have seen many courses of study come—and go. Not 
one has been entirely satisfactory to anybody. All have had 
good points, but all have been too complex, too full. The mod- 
ern Herculean endeavor to crowd the achievements of eternity 
into the limits of time has been apparent in them all—that is, in 
all except the college preparatory course. Strictly speaking, I 
suppose that is the only part of our work in which this Asso- 
ciation is interested. At least that seems to be the point of 
view taken by Dr. Brumbaugh; but to me the subject under 
consideration naturally means something more. Our High 
School, like many others, sends but a small fraction of the 
whole body of its pupils to college. The question for us is 
not so much how shall we meet the exacting and varied de- 
mands of the college entrance requirements as it is how shall 
we best fit for life that great majority of our girls who never 
expect to go to college, and as I take it for granted that one 
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of the objects of this Association is to secure the greatest good 
for the largest number, I make no apology for presenting this 
side of the question. 

Our trouble with courses of study began when the school 
authorities undertook to satisfy every educational theorist who 
wanted his pet subject taught in the public schools. To meet 
their demands one thing after another was introduced until, 
finally, we had a course with cooking and sewing at one ex- 
treme, three languages and six sciences at the other, with sev- 
eral commercial subjects in between, besides English, mathe- 
matics, history, drawing, music, and calisthenics! Apparently 
our pupils then had every opportunity of finding out for what 
they were specially fitted in life, for they had a chance to sam- 
ple everything. But alas! it seemed as difficult to decide as it 
was for the small boy whose father and mother left him alone 
in a room with a Bible, a silver dollar and an apple. If he 
chose the Bible they were going to make a minister of him; 
if the dollar, he was to be a merchant; and if his choice fell on 
the apple he must be trained as a farmer. But when they 
returned to the room they found him sitting on the Bible with 
the dollar in his pocket and contentedly eating the apple! 

After a year or two of that kind of thing the unloading 
process began. The commercial subjects were added to and 
formed into a separate course which has since developed into 
the Commercial High School for Girls, now being carried on 
with such marked success. Then cooking, and, later, sewing 
were dropped, and with them all hope for the time of starting a 
manual training school for girls, a much needed institution. 
Last year Latin was eliminated, except as an elective, and to- 
day all that those of our pupils who do not enter the college 
preparatory course take up during the four years of their High 
School experience—all that they take up—is three branches 
of mathematics, four of history, English, including grammar, 
rhetoric, composition and literature, drawing, music, botany, 
biology, chemistry, physics, physiology, physical geography, 
French or German with Latin, or, if Latin is not elected, both 
French and German. 

Now this is a decided change for the better, although I am 
presumptuous enough to think there is still room for improve- 
ment. But, comparing our courses of study with those of 
other high schools of the same rank I find that practically the 
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same thing exists with them. We are not exceptional at all. 
We have simply kept up, with others, the race-course pace of 
this latter age in the domain of mind, apparently without re- 
garding the fact that the minds we have to deal with in secon- 
dary school work are undeveloped minds in undeveloped bodies 
animated by undeveloped souls. 

Let me give you an illustration. Several weeks ago one of 
my first year classes was reciting in ancient history. The topic 
for the day was the Assyrian conquests, and one of the girls 
was endeavoring to describe Tiglath-Pileser I. In the course 
of her recitation she called him a “wild’’ man, and on ques- 
tioning her as to her meaning I found, as I had surmised, that 
she had a hazy “Wild Man of Borneo” picture in her mind of 
the “Great King.” I asked the class what expression in their 
text-book—Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History—she was 
trying to interpret, and some one quoted that he was “full of 
the wildest animal spirits.” I called for explanation of the 
expression. One girl said it meant that he was “fierce,” an- 
other that he was “brutal,” a third that he was “fast.” From 
that class of forty-one members I could not obtain one satis- 
factory interpretation of the phrase. Do you blame me that, 
as I proceeded with the lesson, I mentally recalled with amuse- 
ment a sentence in the Report of the Committee of Seven to 
the effect that a sufficiently simple written exercise in history 
for a first year High School class was the reproduction in their 
own words of a page or two—not of Wolfson, or Myers, or 
Botsford—but of Grote or Mommsen? I have told this story 
—and I am not afraid to assert that every High School teacher 
here could match it easily—simply to show the feeble grasp 
upon their own language of the average first year High School 
pupils and, its inevitable consequent, their feeble mental devel- 
opment. 

It has seemed to me for some years past that this lamentably 
weak hold upon language has been more perceptible, and that, 
too, despite the greater emphasis laid upon language study in 
the elementary schools. I can account for it only by the fact 
that our High School population has greatly changed in char- 
acter within the last ten or fifteen years. The increasing pros- 
perity of the country has made it possible for parents who them- 
selves have had no educational advantages to send their chil- 
dren through the High School, instead of putting them to work 
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after a few years’ instruction in the elementary schools, and the 
universal increased inteerst in education has made them want 
to do this. To quote a Salvation Army phrase, we are “getting 
deeper down” in the masses. Thackeray says it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman—I wonder how many it 
takes to make a scholar? Heredity and environment are both 
against habits of study and even a speaking acquaintance with 
correct English in the homes of a large number, perhaps even 
of the majority, of our High School pupils. In many cases, 
too, far more frequently than formerly, the parents, even the 
children, are of foreign birth. I think I have not a class to- 
day in which there are not several girls who could probably 
recite their history lesson more fluently in Russian, Italian or 
German than they can in English. This condition of things 
used to be confined to the elementary schools, but it has been 
rapidly creeping into the High School during the last ten years, 
or, at least it has in the Philadelphia High School which, I 
beg you to remember, is the only one that I profess to know 
anything about. 

During that period, too, the moral as well as the intellectual 
atmosphere of the school has changed for the worse, due 
largely, I am convinced, to the same causes. There is too sadly 
apparent a coarseness of manner and expression, a lack of in- 
tegrity, a disposition to law-breaking, a spirit of irreverence, 
and an almost contemptuous indifference to remonstrance that 
is based upon high moral grounds. Now when we take this 
condition of things into serious consideration, and remember 
that it is the first duty of the public schools of our country to 
make, not good classical or scientific scholars, but good citizens 
of their pupils, the importance of introducing them to a great 
variety of studies does not loom up so large, especially as an in- 
troduction, and that of the most superficial character, is about 
as far as they ever get. Not the acquisition of a mass of gen- 
eral information, but the acquisition of right mental and moral 
habits should be the main motive in all public school work, 
high schools included. To my mind the problem resolves itself 
into an effort directed along three lines—to teach our pupils 
to think logically, to speak and write clearly and correctly, 
and to act uprightly. What can better serve this three-fold 
purpose than a thorough course, extending through the entire 
four years of the High School, in mathematics and Latin, or 
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German, with, perhaps, one of the physical sciences, for the 
development, mainly, of logical habits of thought; a thorough 
course, extending through the entire four years of the High 
School, in English composition and literature, for the develop- 
ment chiefly of habits of correct writing and speaking; and a 
thorough course, extending through the entire four years of 
the High School, in history, for the development, among other 
things, of upright character, by the study of those men and 
deeds and causes that have tended to raise the standard of 
humanity and make the life of the race fuller, richer, nobler? 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral in London there is a monument to 
Nelson very suggestive of the use to which history should be 
put for children—and our High School pupils are little more. 
It represents Britannia pointing out the great hero’s statue to 
two boys with their school satchels over their shoulders. You 
can almost hear her say, “Go ye and do likewise!’”’ Of course 
the poor sculptor was not acquainted with the most approved 
modern method of teaching history. To suggest that, Britan- 
nia would need to be represented as sending the boys to the 
Bodleian library to make a minute and careful research into 
original documents, state records, private letters, etc., that they 
might decide for themselves what kind of man this Nelson 
was, and whether he or the English sailors won Trafalgar 
and saved England from French invasion. But I am talking 
about the kind of teaching of history that will arouse a spirit 
of reverence and of emulation, for, wrongly or rightly, that 
seems to me the greatest need of the hour where our young peo- 
ple are concerned. 

Such a course as I have suggested would be intensive rather 
than extensive and would eliminate a number of studies now 
very generally pursued, especially in the direction of science 
and the languages. But surely one language other than the 
English and one physical science are sufficient in a High School, 
both for purposes of training and of awakening any latent 
talent in either direction. If such talent exists in any pupils 
it should be further developed in the college or university; if 
it does not exist time employed in the study of a multiplicity of 
languages and physical sciences can be better spent in a more 
intensive study of mathematics, English composition and litera- 
ture, and history, because these subjects are more readily 
grasped by the average High School pupil and because they 
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afford a larger opportunity to acquire a command of good 
English. 

Nor am I speaking from theory only. In our own school 
this narrower range of studies has been tried in one of our 
college preparatory courses for the past ten years with thor- 
oughly satisfactory results. To be sure, our classical course, 
in order to meet college entrance requirements, especially those 
of our near neighbor, Bryn Mawr, provides for three languages 
instead of one and gives only one year of history, but, until 
recently, it gave only one science and no time was spent on 
minor subjects, such as drawing and music. The difference 
between the senior section in this course and the senior sections 
in the general course in habits of attention, in grasping the 
meaning of text-book or explanation, and in expressing them- 
selves in recitation or written work is so great in favor of 
the classical students that, after making all allowances for the 
fact that usually only bright and ambitious girls elect to take 
this course, there still remains a large balance that must be set 
down to the credit of the fewer studies. And I am persuaded 
that still better results would be attained if the course con- 
tained more English, history and mathematics and fewer for- 
eign languages. Of course, with this curriculum only our 
graduates would not be admitted into the colleges as their 
entrance requirements now stand, but I am sure they would 
be better able to do college work than they now are, and I hope 
the good time is coming when college authorities everywhere 
will see the wisdom of admitting High School pupils upon the 
basis of their ability to do college work, instead of upon the 
basis of their having spent such and such time upon various 
subjects decided by the particular standpoint of each particular 
college. If that good time should come and if we should 
finally hit upon a course of study that would be the kind of 
mean I have suggested between our present classical and gen- 
eral courses our curriculum would be simplified indeed, and I 
believe our graduates would be more thoroughly prepared for 
any line of work they wanted to take up than they have ever 
been in the past. And is not want of thoroughness a crying 
evil in our present age? Do we not encounter superficial work 
everywhere, from the maid in our homes who dusts only the 
tops of things to the Wall Street gambler who buys stock on 
margin? The times are hungry for good work, thorough 
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work—shall we not try to teach our young people to satisfy 
this hunger? 

You perceive I have based my judgment wholly upon my 
own experience, and that experience, except in length of time, 
is limited indeed. But, just as the creative power of the Al- 
mighty is seen in the tiniest flower of earth as well as in the 
majestic procession of the heavenly bodies through universal 
space, so the study of one group of the great army of children 
in our public schools reveals mental and moral conditions 
common to all. That has given me courage to express a con- 
viction that I feel sure must be held by many other High School 
teachers—a conviction that under present conditions, with the 
class of pupils we are now getting, better results can be obtained 
by a thorough course in a few well chosen subjects than by a 
more or less superficial course covering many subjects. It 
takes born students to get the full benefit of the present average 
High School curriculum, and born students in American High 
Schools, at least in our large cities, are rare. 

“We are still busy making the republic out of the children 
in our homes; out of the races which were here before us; out 
of men from all the completed countries whose doors open to- 
wards our long seaboards; we are steadily, surely, making a 
people, with one language, one liberty, one virtue, one pur- 
pose. The world has no loftier ideal.” 

Coming home from England this past summer I was stand- 
ing one day on the deck of the vessel looking down upon the 
steerage passengers. There were over seven hundred aboard, 
mainly Slavs and Germans, and among them many children. 
It was not a pleasant sight and I felt depressed and sore-hearted 
as I pictured to myself the great company of ships from many 
European ports carrying across the Atlantic to our own dear 
land thousands more of just such forlorn-looking human be- 
ings. Presently a gentleman joined me, the father of one of 
our pupils now in school, and gazed for a while in silence as 
I had been doing. He is now a prosperous Philadelphia 
physician, but he came to this country a poor boy from Austria, 
and is, I believe, a Slav. Apparently he surmised what I was 
thinking, for he broke the silence to say, “There’s not much 
hope for the older ones, but with the children it will be all 
right. Our public schools will get hold of them, and when 
they cross the Atlantic again they will cross in the first cabin.” 
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“Do you think so?” I asked. “I know so,” he replied, with a 
conviction that could be based only upon experience. It was 
a picture of improvement from a materialistic standpoint that 
he had drawn, but nevertheless it effectually rebuked my faith- 
less depression. I turned away, glad for the thousandth time 
that as far as I was personally concerned I had some small 
share in this great work of lifting the masses. But it behooves 
all who are interested in the work to have a care that in our 
eager pursuit of a high scholastic ideal we do not attempt to 
make bread out of stones. That is an old Satanic temptation 
and, with the Great Teacher, we would do well to turn our 
backs upon it. Let us remember the kind of material with 
which we have to work; for the sake of our country, for the 
sake of humanity, let us rejoice from our hearts that such 
material is coming to us; but let us plan at least all our public 
school conditions accordingly! 


THE SIMPLIFICATION OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


MR. JAMES G. CROSWELL, PRINCIPAL OF THE BREARLEY SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


“There was once in the land of Israel,” says the Talmud, 
“an exceeding great drouth, and the congregation of Israel 
gathered together to cry to the Lord for relief. The priests 
of the temple offered their sacrifice, their psalms, their prayers, 
their ritual; and the Lord listened not. And the prophets of 
the Lord prophesied ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ or ‘Thus saith 
the Lord,’ or “Thus saith the Lord,’ and the congregation of 
Israel waited; but the heavens remained as before. Then the 
king cried, ‘To whom will Jehovah listen?’ And in the con- 
gregation rose an unknown man, who said, ‘O Lord! for the 
sake of the children which thou hast entrusted to me, be merci- 
ful.” And the heavens were filled with abundance of rain. 
Then said the king, ‘Who is this to whom Jehovah listened 
when the prophets and the priests are unheard?’ And he said, 
‘O king! I am a school teacher.’ ” ; 

I felt all through Miss Haeseler’s paper (if you will allow me 
to say) that though the Lord may not listen to headmasters— 
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rarely, if ever, to committees—I am sure He does listen to 
school teachers who speak for the sake of the children. 

It is, I suppose, not our business to go outside the question of 
the curriculum of preparatory schools; but I confess I feel 
with her that we have, as heads of preparatory schools, a right 
to traverse the general condition—that we cannot consider our 
work strictly as masters of preparatory schools without reck- 
oning with a great American movement which is best seen, 
perhaps, in its virtue and in its faith, in the school movements, 
foundations, interests which lie outside and around the more 
old-fashioned work of the college preparatory school, which 
nevertheless is tending to overcrowd the work of our children, 
too. I for one must maintain that I am somewhat baffled by 
my duties to my girls. There is a general idea that I must 
furnish to them miscellaneous spiritual experiences of every 
sort—all that a human being may receive of culture, before 
they are half-grown, whether they go to college or not. This 
fact suggests to me to pass the questions which Professor 
Brumbaugh has touched—I should almost say finished—and 
take up the matter from the more “patriotic” and general side: 
“What is the present condition of our American school work 
which makes simplification of the curriculum so dear to us all, 
and so difficult for us all to-day?” 

Now I am not an expert; but I have brought with me a state- 
ment of the facts from one who is an expert. You will pardon 
me for reading a few sentences as a starting point for my poor 
words. Here isa book of Professor Paul Hanus, a man whom 
I esteem very much. It is called “The Modern School.” If 
he were here I should desire to say to him what I now say. 
I should appeal to him to state for me what the modern educa- 
tional spirit is asking, in the chronic drouth of culture, by the 
mouths of its prophets, and in the ritual of its priests of educa- 
tion in America. 

“The education,” says he, “demanded by a democratic so- 
ciety to-day” (notice the word “demanded’’) “is an education 
that prepares youth to overcome the inevitable difficulties that 
stand in the way of his material and spiritual advancement—an 
education that from the beginning promotes, first, his physical 
development through the most salutary environment and ap- 
propriate physical training; second, that opens his mind and 
lets in the world through every natural power of observation 
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and assimilation—that of hand power as well as head power; 
that inoculates the appreciation of beauty in nature and in art; 
that insists upon the performance of duty to self and to others; 
an education that in youth and early manhood, while continuing 
the work already done, enables the youth to discover his own 
powers, his own limitations; that impels him through oft- 
repeated intellectual analyses or forms of productive effort to 
look forward to a life of beautiful achievement; that enables 
him to analyze for himself the intellectual, economic and politi- 
cal problems of his time; that gives the insight, the ministering 
power, to deal with things as successfully as possible for his 
own advancement in the social service; and, finally, that causes 
him to realize that the only way to win and retain the prizes 
of life” (perhaps I should quarrel with their order in his state- 
ment, but Mr. Hanus gives them thus )—“‘wealth, culture, leis- 
ure, honor, in an ever-increasing usefulness and that makes 
him feel that a life without growth and without service is not 
worth living.” 

A most inspiring vision! It goes, does it not, with our 
American temperament in all things. It resembles somewhat 
the vision of America’s meaning held by Jefferson, as Henry 
Adams describes it in his “History of America’—that the 
next step in human progress (which America is to take) is 
to provide that the average man shall stand on a level with 
the most favored; and that when that is done (as the next 
step) this American stands to win a stake that defies mathe- 
matics. 

But if I must arraign this vision of the new education—of 
the prophets, the priests, the journalists, the citizens, the pa- 
rents and myself—all of us when we are in this movement, I 
should say simply that we do, as a matter of necessity, fall 
into the blunder of hopeful youth. We do not know the price 
or care for the price of the fulfillment of our vision. 

America has, in this mood, something of the charcteristics 
of a débutante, intellectually speaking, who is facing her new 
perfection with the general idea that it is to occur immediately, 
probably at the age of twenty—and that there is no doubt of 
this attainment. Perfection is within the easy reach of her 
youth, and the Jeffersonic vision may come true, for mere wish- 
ings. 

For almost immediately “The Modern School” begins to 
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illustrate this American disregard of the price of perfection. 
Professor Hanus begins to explain that we must proceed to 
“bring all life’s opportunities into the school-room.” This 
seems to him easy to imagine. To me it seems too large a con- 
tract to consider. 

“Through elementary natural science we are bringing na- 
ture into the school-room,” says he. It is a short time since, 
in my own school, we had an illustration of what may be— 
bringing nature into the school-room. A large collection 
of girls were clustering around the teacher, who was giv- 
ing them a lesson on the barometer—the gray column on 
the one side, the eager minds on the other. And the chil- 
dren were asking her whether it was raining! a most significant 
performance. If nature had not been “brought into the school- 
room” the first impulse of any child would be to look out 
of doors to see if it was raining. 

Another feature of the attempt to prepare for “all of life’s 
opportunities” is that we bring literature into the school as a 
means of preparation for life. Recently a class in English 
literature, in one of those great public schools of ours, had 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield under discussion—about fifty 
girls sitting as you are sitting there, and an authoritative and 
(I dare say) cultivated person standing as I am standing here; 
and she was asking, “Why was the Vicar of Wakefield a 
pathetic story?” ‘Because he was an old man in prison.” “Not 
a very good answer.” ‘Miss Robinson, why is the Vicar of 
Wakefield pathetic?” ‘Because the heart is touched.” “Why 
is the Vicar of Wakefield pathetic?” I don’t remember what 
the right answer was, but there were seventeen answers before 
it came, the official answer, “bringing literature into the school” 
to the satisfaction of the teacher. 

It seems to me sometimes as if the fire-drill had become too 
much the ideal of American schools. It was so stated by the 
New York Times, on an occasion when we certainly needed 
it in New York, when it figured as the salvation of many. 
The Times, in its enthusiasm, was moved to say: “The great 
advance in American schooling over the schools of the past is 
exhibited by the perfection of our fire-drill.” But I do not 
believe that a fire-drill is a model process for the study of lit- 
erature. | 

“Elementary study in every field of worthy activity,” is the 
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vision of our contemporary. Professor Hanus not only ad- 
vances this as the ideal of secondary education, but posits it of 
elementary education. For example, ‘““We have learned that 
elementary or pre-secondary education should provide for the 
normal physical development through appropriate training.” 
I was in a school once where they practiced the “normal physi- 
cal development,” and this was the process : “Seventeenth posi- 
tion, fourth movement; tenth position, fifth movement; elev- 
enth position, third movement: how many children feel re- 
freshed?’”’ I was surprised to find that they nearly all felt 
refreshed, until I found that those that felt refreshed ‘were al- 
lowed to sit down. These are some of the results of having 
visions, without considering the price of fulfillment. 

“We should stimulate and gratify curiosity in every field 
of worthy human activity,’—every field of worthy human 
activity. “Elementary education should acquaint the pupil 
with his duties and his privileges as a temporary dependent 
member of society; it should promote the development of 
habits of thought and conduct in harmony with his growing 
insight. At about the age of twelve, the secondary education 
begins.” So we see that gigantic task that is put before the 
child before he is twelve. We Americans, with all our virtues, 
have some of the defects of our own qualities; and with this 
virtue of youth we do have an incomparable belief in what 
might be called the patent-medicine theory. Our children must 
take something in the “curriculum” which will atone for all 
their shortcomings and bad habits—something that we may 
take with a spoon, as it were; if you cannot have that you do 
not understand what the school is for. This belief leads us 
to the overcrowding of our school curriculum. 

“How may the school meet the legitimate demands of so- 
ciety?’ You see Professor Hanus (whom I again quote as 
the most sincere, intelligent and most inspiring speaker and 
writer on this subject I know) says: “How is it the school 
shall meet the legitimate demands of society?’ Yes, he has 
already got around to this. That great demand of society, 
that American vision of perfect manhood, is to be realized by 
the school, the overworked school alone. “The modern 
school can meet the legitimate demands of society only 
by attempting to accommodate its aims and methods to 
the changing needs of progressive civilization.”’ “There is,” 
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he says, ‘“‘a great renaissance upon us.” That, by the way, is 
his text for berating the study of the classics—that “a great 
renaissance is upon us; this renaissance is to be a modern one of 
a new type, and to contain much more than the inferior per- 
formance in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
possibly could. But, strange to say, this renaissance cannot 
come off, unless we school teachers meet its ““demands.”’ Such 
is indeed the condition of the American mind on the work of 
schools in general. 

I do not know whether you think I force the parable in 
comparing our national thirst for culture to the drouth in the 
land of Israel. There never was a thirst equal to it. It is 
noticed at once as the great American trait by our judges from 
Europe who, as some one has said, represent the judgment of 
posterity. We do want culture, and we want it very much. 

Now I propose to consider for a moment the failure and flaw 
in our own attainment of culture, and our own comprehension 
of it, and the reasons for that failure. First, our demand on 
schools, as such, must be reduced. I think that it is absurd 
to ask from school education such a mass of virtues as I read 
you a few moments ago at the beginning of Professor Hanus’s 
book. He has put together there all the virtues of heredity; a 
good many of the gifts of God which are very mysterious ; and 
all the virtues of culture which can be reached by a very long 
course of a long life of culture—and “demands” them all of the 
teacher of youth in elementary schools. I think that is a mis- 
take. I think it is a universal mistake in our community. Ac- 
cordingly we fail of our vision, because we see too much. 

Professor Hanus quotes, first, the founders of the republic 
themselves as having been not wholly successful in their bid 
for education. He says: “Our faith in education is an in- 
heritance from the founders of the republic.” So it is; we 
have always felt that way; scarcely were we settled on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay when this faith was manifested. 
Professor Hanus gives the thought of Massachusetts as fol- 
lows, quoting from the law of 1647: “The universal education 
of youth is essential to the well-being of the State.” There it 
is, you see—the universal, all-round, complete education of 
youth is essential to the well-being of the State. But second— 
and here the Pilgrim Fathers came nearer the truth perhaps 
than we—“the obligation to furnish this education rests pri- 
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marily on the parents, though the State has the right to enforce 
the obligation ;” “the State may determine the kind of education, 
and fix the minimum amount of education to be insisted on by 
every member of the commonwealth.” And then he shows 
the story of the Massachusetts schools, how they succeeded and 
how they failed. 

At the present day, like the Pilgrim Fathers, the taxpayers 
of America are crying to heaven for help, and not only crying 
but offering their contributions—hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in school property, two hundred millions in a single year— 
$235,000,000, the last report; and vast as it is, it is far from 
being adequate. Public-spirited citizens” (“voluntary states- 
men,’ as Professor Hanus calls them), “far-sighted men and 
women” (especially the latter) “are at work,” and then many 
pages he writes illustrating the piety of the appeal, noticing, by 
the way, the singular dullness of heaven in answering the 
founders of the kindergarten. Then he goes on to treat the 
National Educational Association and its committees, and how 
they came one after the other and made their appeal to heaven 
to let the rain rain on the drouth of American culture. First 
was the famous Committee of Ten, which dealt more particu- 
larly with improvement in the secondary school curriculum; 
then there was the Committee of Fifteen, which dealt with 
correlation of studies; and then there is the Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements, which undertook to find national 
norms and units and standardize the education of America as 
we standardize windows and doors and screws, on the theory 
that there was a hole in every boy’s head just big enough to 
hold the four orations against Catiline, and that other things, 
however, should be duly normed and standardized and unified 
to fill that hole exactly, when Cicero was gone. 

Professor Hanus truly said: “They all added to the tempor- 
ary confusion.” I could only testify that having figured some- 
what with the Committee of Twelve as an auxiliary and ad- 
viser, I am sure that neither heaven nor earth has listened in 
the least to the Committee of Twelve—that everything we said 
there we went home and proceeded not to do; that the very 
things that were offered by the Committee of Twelve (for 
instance, the plans for the study of Latin) were brought to 
test by very few colleges and teachers; and that those few are 
now proceeding quietly to undo their experiments. Mean- 
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while Mr. Hanus says: “The chambers are swept and gar- 
nished,” and he perceives a dangerous “reactionary tendency” 
setting in in favor of programs like those of the past. 

This, then, is the situation: that there is a real defect in 
the American educational attainment, and that we have been 
trying unsuccessfully to meet it by appealing to educational au- 
thority, and rather unsuccessfully by continually reforming our 
paper curriculum. I must disagree, I am sorry to say, with 
Mr. Hanus, however, on his notion of what the true remedy 
for our present difficulty will be. He thinks apparently that 
more theory—more in quantity and better in quality—will 
finally produce what he calls a “great educational doctrine” —a 
doctrine of values, which will at once support the workers of 
the new, and also prevent this confusion and quarreling be- 
tween the new and the old. He dreams of the appearance of 
some sort of prophet, as it were, who will explain to us all the 
whole truth about educational values, and enable us to enrich 
or to illuminate or to standardize our curriculum significantly 
and correctly. 

I confess that I see not the most remote prospect of that. 
Two or three such attempts were making this summer. I sup- 
pose every one here has read with interest President Hall’s two- 
volume work on “Adolescence.” 

The “great educational doctrine” (that emerges from what 
I fear to call a great confusion) is “Recapitulation”; that is, 
that every boy or girl of us must recapitulate in his life-history 
the whole history, not of the human race only, but of everything 
that has happened since the star-dust began to whirl in the 
universe. The adoption of that principle certainly could not 
conduce either to the simplification of the curriculum, or to 
harmony among administrators of schools. 

I dare not touch this subject with the vigor that I should like; 
I am afraid of Dr. Hall’s vocabulary. He has many beautiful 
adjectives in his dictionary, some made from several languages 
at once. It is not probable that he would hear of our conference; 
but I can imagine awful consequences if a direct contradiction 
of his doctrine came to him. But I have recently read Dr. Mc- 
Murry’s address on the subject of simplification of the school 
curriculum. What he says seems to me to stand upon a better 
basis than almost anything that has been written on this subject. 
He points a way at least out of our present confusion in the 
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matter, and the general tendency of his paper seems to me not 
only inteersting but also to advance the matter a step toward a 
conclusion. 

“First,” says he, “whatever can not be shown to have a plain 
relation to some real need of life—whether it be zesthetic, ethi- 
cal, or utilitarian—must be dropped from the school curricu- 
lum.” This seems to me a statement of a principle on which 
we might simplify very much our present elementary, secon- 
dary, and college curriculum. But though it is so suggestive, 
I should wish to annotate it before putting it into practice. We 
must carefully define in every case what is meant by a real need 
of every actual life. As an abstract principle, Dr. McMur- 
ry’s principle would practically include every subject that can 
be shown to have any relation to any human life, 

Nevertheless, with proper qualifications, this is undoubtedly 
a correct principle for making curriculum. That the children 
might “have life and have it more abundantly” is certainly the 
purpose of any school. It is the crippling of spiritual and in- 
tellectual life that it is your profession and mine to contend 
with. Let us only beware of treating the school curriculum 
like a bottle of some mystic elixir of life; let us not feel that 
the school curriculum must cover the whole of a child’s ex- 
istence and give him all his life. Dr. McMurry’s principle 
reversed is a dangerous fallacy, and many school thinkers on 
education seem to reverse it. Why put into the school cur- 
riculum exercises in matters which are actually lived by the 
children better out of school than in school? You all know 
what I mean; you know that it is our professional temptation 
to try to get hold of the whole of a child’s life. Teachers often 
resemble too much in their theorizing people who found hos- 
pitals for the abnormal child; we do not trust the American 
boy to look after any part of himself at all. Now I do not 
believe personally, from the children I have seen and the chil- 
dren my friends and I were, that childhood now needs so much 
extra attention from theorists as it is getting. The school 
curriculum, at any rate, needs not to lay hold so much upon the 
boy. My school teacher did not know the contents of my 
pocket, but it was the center of my imaginative life; it was 
filled with manual training—kite strings and worms, tops that 
wouldn’t spin, pumps that wouldn’t pump: it represented ado- 
lescence in its natural form. Why should we now try to empty 
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the boys’ pockets into the curriculum of the schools under the 
name of manual training? I feel equally sure about athletics. 
I feel suspicious that unless the teacher is actually a boy who 
has played or is playing the game himself, exercises on the 
higher athletics in the curriculum can well be suspended. 

The second principle of Dr. McMurry is this: “Whatever 
is not reasonably within a child’s comprehension should be 
omitted.” There again I think the principle is theoretically 
just, but hardly applicable in practice without qualification— 
that it is very difficult to say what is or is not within any real 
child’s comprehension. 

One thing that all our a prophets seem to agree 
upon is that Latin, for instance, is objectionable, and not 
within the child’s comprehension. Now practical teachers al- 
most invariably say the reverse—that they themselves find that 
teaching of Latin is comprehensible to the child. If I were 
asked to testify, upon oath, I should have to say that I think 
my children do understand their Latin composition and love 
it; for they give every psychological and physical evidence that 
can be exacted, and usually their word in addition. 

Dr. McMurry’s last point is that “whatever aspects or de- 
tails are so isolated and irrelevant that they fail to be part of 
any general idea, should be extracted from the curriculum.” 
Do you think we could find out practically what things are 
isolated and what are not in any child’s mind? And things 
that drop in a child’s mind, like a grain of mustard seed, that 
have no apparent relation to anything that is there already, no 
relation to anything in the curriculum, may turn out in the 
life-story to be the master ideas of his adult activity. We are 
dealing with children as they grow; we are seeking practical 
principles for measuring the American curriculum as it grows. 
It seems that here again, in conference and committee, we 
should contend for reference to practice, and consultation of 
actual children in the application of theory. 

I come then to my conclusion of the matter: I think America 
is just now education-intoxicated; that we are reading and 
writing too much on theory; therefore I think the question of 
simplifying the curriculum must be handed over, as Professor 
Brumbaugh hinted, to the treatment of the practical school 
teacher, and withdrawn from further theoretic discussion. But 
I think that Dr. McMurry’s principles, as far as any theoretic 
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principle is useful, may furnish the key to the practical problem, 
when properly discussed and revised by other practical teachers. 

The act of teaching—and let me take Dr. McMurry’s text 
and compare it with Thring’s great motto—the act of teaching 
means the transfer of life from the living to the living. In 
such a transfer the curriculum is nothing; the personality of 
the teacher is all in all. Mr. Moseley’s commission discovered 
a great preponderance of women in the teaching force in this 
country. The Executive Committee of this Board has given us — 
only one woman in the discussion ; perhaps we should have had 
more. We should then have heard more from teachers. Women 
teachers understand the question practically. They know what 
they are teaching; they know whether the child is learning; 
they know whether life is passing from them to the class. If 
the act of teaching be like this—the transfer of life, the act of 
a creative artist—why should we give ourselves so much pain 
and anguish over the smaller or greater curriculum. Any cur- 
riculum will do its work in the hands of a true teacher—any 
curriculum that does not stifle the life of the child. We stifle 
the life of the child when we ask for too much work in the 
quantity, or too high an intelligence for its performance. The 
proper ideal of public child culture should require moderate 
intelligence only, but a constantly developing purpose of indus- 
try and continuous purpose. The tendency of a too difficult 
curriculum is precisely to stifle the purpose—to stifle and dis- 
tract the children until the last catastrophe, and they cease to 
believe in their own schooling. In this feature of modern edu- 
cational progress, I do not believe. I would not say that I do 
not think we have advanced in our conception of our relation 
of the school to the community, since I was a child of the pub- 
lic school. I believe that the school house and the teacher in 
the school are taking a wider and wider part in the life of the 
community. But though we may have in the future the town 
library in the school house, though we may have the town and - 
social gatherings of young and old in the school house, though 
we may have the gossip in and around the school house, though 
we may have the town athletics and the town drama, I think 
that they had better not all come into the school curriculum. 
Let us remember that fulfillment of the great American vision 
cannot be bought in so cheap a fashion as that. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


PROFESSOR ANDREW F. WEsT, OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
said in substance: In confining my remarks more specificially 
to the college side as related to the preliminary studies of the 
secondary schools, it seems to me that if there is anything that 
has added to the general confusion accompanying the deluge 
of discussion with which the country has been afflicted since 
about 1890, it has been found in the succession of well-meaning 
committees bearing numerical titles. 

I speak with some feeling, having done some service toward 
that result ; but I do believe there is now a force at work, gath- 
ering volumes more and more, which is going to take us away 
from this state of things which is so unsatisfactory to every 
one. That force is not to be found in the host of educational 
conferences, nor in three-volume or four-volume books on 
adolescence, or juvenility, or anything of the sort, nor in specu- 
lations on the art of teaching, nor in the introducing of fad 
after fad under the name of systems. Least of all is it to be 
found in the so-called elective system, which is no system and 
not elective. It is not a system, because under it the studies 
are arranged on the basis of a grand negation—a doctrine of 
impotence on the part of the university to find out what ought 
to be first, second, third, and so on, in the order of studies. 
And it is not elective, because it rests on the student’s caprice, 
and, as one brought up in an old Calvinistic boyhood, I do not 
understand that this easy-going caprice was what was meant 
by election. 

But the new and hopeful force now beginning to work is a 
plain, old-fashioned, but very much neglected thing. It is 
the common-sense of parents, teachers and pupils, slowly 
gravitating toward the grouping of a few things of first value, 
a few central studies taught amply by the best teachers procur- 
able and conspiring to one end—a great, far-acting and almost 
forgotten end, namely, an education. This force is already 
beginning to show itself in happy operation, so that to-day I 
think we can say this much, that the number of studies taken 
simultaneously by a pupil is less than it was some ten years ago, 
that consequently each of these studies is getting room enough 
to turn around, time enough to show itself to the pupil, time 
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enough to live long enough with the pupil for him to become 
personally familiar with it. 

If this is the drift of things (and I believe it is) then we 
are going back,—or better, we are going on with the old 
saying of Plato to the effect that we do not readily credit 
anyone with excellence in more than a very few things. So if 
we can stand on this truth awhile, we shall be able no doubt to 
keep our heads clear and steady enough to see one more thing, 
namely, that it is the teachers, the professors, the ones who have 
already been students, the guides who have gone over the 
way, who are more likely to know what are the few studies 
which will be of most service to the mass of students who have 
not yet gone over the way, than the students who are just set- 
ting out on that way. It is the expert who is the guide, the 
one who himself has seen the way backward after he has 
traversed it, and not only forward before he has ever set foot 
on it. Such persons alone are fit to select the studies which 
compose the best available curriculum, and if they do not know 
enough to do this they ought to go into some other business. 

Is not this about all there is to strive for,—simplicity of pur- 
pose, a few central studies conspiring to give an education, a 
school course which will serve as a base for the whole after- 
life? The few things that act together all the way; that cor- 
respond to and exercise the central functions of the human 
mind,—these, and these alone, make an education. In spite of 
the confusion, I believe the schools and the colleges will yet 
be able to see clearly enough what those few things are that 
experience points out as the best ; for here, as in other things, the 
test of time reveals the truth, and studies that have not lasted 
long enough to stand the test of time have not stood one of the 
tests necessary to reveal whether or no they are studies of per- 
manent value. So I believe that if we can stand firmly on the 
foundation-truth that there are in education a few things of 
first value for most students and that the things of first value 
should come first, and that these studies are intellectually the 
Kingdom of Heaven which should be sought first,—then, if 
that is sought first, and sought steadily, and sought surely, all 
these other things, culture, refinement, and freedom, shall be 
added unto us. 
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PRESIDENT JOSEPH SWAIN, OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.— 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I only want to take a 
half minute of the time that remains, and that is to say, as a 
college man, I am clearly of the conviction that the colleges 
should place more confidence in the ability of the high schools 
to tell us what are the proper requirements for college. I am 
perfectly satisfied with the point of view that was presented 
in the excellent paper of the practical teacher from the Girls’ 
High School of Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENT ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, OF LAFAYETTE COL- 
LEGE.—Permit me to say a word in continuation of this dis- 
cussion. I am better able to speak from the point of view of 
a parent than from that of a teacher. When my oldest child 
reached the stage in the grammar grades of the public school 
that he rose from ten to eleven subjects, I despaired. After 
careful consideration I went to the principal of a private school 
and said: “I want to send my boy to you, but upon the con- 
dition that he has only four branches of study.”’ Not without 
demurring, he took the boy. He has followed my plans and 
the boy, who is just thirteen, now easily carries his Virgil, 
Greek, German and algebra. 

During the year 1902 to 1903 I had my children with me 
in Germany and had the opportunity of seeing a good deal of 
German school work from the kindergarten to the gymnasium. 
I am satisfied that the work done is better than ours, chiefly be- 
cause of the greater concentration and consecutiveness of the 
work and the larger amount of language study. 

Nevertheless, I am satisfied that simplification of school pro- 
grams in America can only be secured by differentiation. For 
me, the more language study the better; the more and the 
earlier. Much as I want good English, I would sacrifice much 
of the present teaching of “English classics” if thereby I could 
get really good Latin and Greek prose composition. But for 
the boy who does not want Latin, whose father does not see 
any use in dead languages, and whose beginnings have been 
wrecked at the hands of an incompetent teacher of Latin, I 
would have a parallel course. Let the reformer, the improver 
of courses, lay to heart the fact that the best teaching, the 
very best teaching, by the most experienced teachers, is de- 
manded at the opening of the Latin book, at the first adventure 
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with symbolic mathematics, at the opening of the course in 
algebra. What of those whose way is barred by poor teach- 
ing in the best subjects till an invincible hatred is begotten? 
What of those whose home influences resolutely will have 
sciences in the school? 

For the good of both parties I hold a differentiation is 
necessary; an ideal course with the classics and mathe- 
matics as the great disciplinary care and a very little added 
to keep English and modern culture always just in sight; and 
an alternative course based on modern languages and the 
sciences. There is room for a constructive genius here. He 
who will devise a rational, well-articulated course, equal in 
educational value, out of these elements will win the applause 
of parents and teachers alike. The trouble with all the work 
in this field heretofore has been that every fad has had its 
fancier and every term has given a new turn to the kaleidoscope. 


THE PRESIDENT.—The Chair recognizes the Chair for just 
a moment. He was a teacher in college for sixteen years. He 
knows the seriousness of the point to which the last speaker 
has made reference. He, too, has many times complained 
against the poor teaching that has been given to many of the 
students who come up to college. The Chair knows the other 
side of the story as told in the testimony of the most earnest 
students going from the preparatory schools—students who too 
often protest that they are required to continue their studies, 
particularly in Latin, under the instruction of professors who 
seem to be not at all interested in the subject. 


Mr. WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, PRINCIPAL OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA HicH ScHOOL For GirLts.—There is one phase of the 
matter that ought to be considered here, and before I mention 
that I want to say that I wish Dr. Brumbaugh had asked 
those heads of secondary schools for what colleges they regu- 
larly and successfully prepared pupils. I think the answers to 
that question would have been an exceedingly interesting com- 
mentary upon their judgment as to whether they are able suc- 
cessfully to prepare pupils for college. 

One of the functions of secondary education, I feel sure, 
is to develop and to change the aims and purposes of the 
young people under instruction; and I have always therefore 
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held that it is a crime against youth at the opening of the sec- 
ondary school course to say: “Here! you sheep go into this col- 
lege preparatory course, and you goats go into this other.” 
The crime is the greater in that there is very little climbing 
over the fence that separates one of those ways from the other. 
My experience differs from Dr. Warfield’s in that I have 
known many a boy who was dragged by main strength through 
the gate to Cesar, who limped and stumbled over Czsar’s 
bridge, but who began to see some sense in Latin when he had 
been forced into Cicero, was happy in his Virgil, and who be- 
came a classical scholar. 

I taught for many years in a secondary school from which 
we sent many boys to college. It was different from most col- 
lege preparatory schools in this, that our constituency was not 
very largely, and not at all exclusively, from that class of the 
community which intends to send its sons to college; and I 
conceive that it was the greatest work of that school in those 
years—the very greatest work of that school,—to convert num- 
bers of young men, who woke up at the end of their course 
overjoyed to find that whereas they previously had no intention 
of so doing they were now prepared to enter coilege. 

I conceive that one of the greatest difficulties under which 
we labor in the institution in which I have the honor and pleas- 
ure to work is exactly the difficulty that we cannot readily meet 
this situation. Throughout we have the rather Presbyterian 
doctrine of election; the people are foreordained, if not from 
the beginning of the world at least from the beginning of the 
high school course; and my heart bleeds when a school girl 
comes to me and says: “Oh! I find I want to go to college; 
how shall I make up the deficiencies of these last three years 
of general education ?” 

These are some of the problems that those of us who are 
in secondary school work must think out and see our way 
through. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


First Session, Friday, November 25th. 


The President appointed the following temporary com- 
mittees : 

On Audit: Dr. Boothe C. Davis, of Alfred University; Dr. 
J. Eugene Baker, of the Friends’ Central High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

On Nominations: Mr. William W. Birdsall, of the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls; Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York 
City ; Professor Henry D. Thompson, of Princeton University, 
and President John H. Harris, of Bucknell University. 


Fourth Session, Saturday, November 26th. 


Dr. Joun B. KieEFFeEr, Treasurer, read his report as fol- 
lows: 


To the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 

Middle States and Maryland. 

GENTLEMEN: I beg to present my report of the state of the 
treasury of your Association for the year 1903-04, now ended, 
with a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures, and the 
necessary corresponding vouchers. 

The receipts for the year amounted to $1,454.16, and the 
expenditures to $306.69, leaving an apparent balance of 
$1,147.47. Against this apparent balance, however, I have in 
my hands belated, but approved, bills for publishing the pro- 
ceedings of the convention of 1903, amounting to $363.97. 
These I have included amongst the vouchers for my report. 
When they have been paid the true balance for the year in my 
hands will be $783.50. 

I append a summary of receipts and expenditures, analyzed 
as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in hand November 27, 1903...........- $649 16 
Membership dues for 1899-1900, I school........ 5 00 
Membership dues for 1900-1901, 2 schools........ IO 00 
Membership dues for 1901-1902, 2 schools........ 10 00 
Membership dues for 1902-1903, 13 schools...... 65 00 
Membership dues for 1903-1904, 139 schools...... 695 00 
Membership dues for 1904-1905, 4 schools........ 20 00 


SE GE CR ao «0:50 6 0066605 RT HS $1454 16 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
For Executive Committee meetings....... $70 66 
For reporters, stenographers, clerks, and 
RE, ti 8G ede eesiavenrvesds I4I 65 
For. postage and expressage............. 136 03 
For printing and stationery............. 322 32 
Amount of disbursements ............ $670 66 -$670 66 
Leaving in my hands an actual balance of........ $783 50 
The accounts balancing..............-++se+ $1454 16 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun B. KieFFer, Treasurer. 


Lancaster, Pa., November 23, 1904. 


THE PRESIDENT.—$783.50 is certainly a remarkable bal- 
ance in an association of this kind, and we are under great 
obligations to Dr. Kieffer for his services. 


THE SEcRETARY.—I have a report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee in writing, which states that the accounts of the Treasurer 
have been examined and found correct. 

This report was, on motion, accepted. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Chairman W. W. Birdsall reported as follows for the com- 
mittee : 


For the officers of the Association for the year 1904-05 we 
suggest these gentlemen: 

President, President Rush Rhees, Rochester University, 
Rochester, N, Y. 

Vice-Presidents, President James D. Moffatt, Washington 
and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa.; Dr. S. A. Farrand, 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J.; President Thomas Fell, St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md.; Principal Charles D. Larkins, 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. William 
H. Klapp, Headmaster of the Episcopal Academy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Secretary, Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, Professor John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Executive Cominittee (President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
ex-officio), Dr. Truman J. Backus, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; President Austin Scott, Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Professor Herman V. Ames, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. James Sullivan, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 

The Secretary was, on motion, instructed to cast a ballot in 
the name of the Association for the above-named officers, and 
they were accordingly declared elected. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee reported as follows through the 
Secretary : 

_ Three resolutions were referred to the Executive Committee 
at the last meeting of the Association, held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, November 27th and 28th, 1903. 

First resolution. Resolved, That it is the sense of the Asso-~ 
ciation that one session of its annual convention shall be. de- 
voted to sectional meetings. 

Second resolution. Resolved, That athletics should be an 
integral part of secondary education, provided that they be 
under competent medical supervision, and provided also that 
in their business management they be fully subjected to school 
authority. 

Acting under the instructions of the Executive Committee, 
the Secretary sent a copy of these resolutions to the members 
of the Association, requesting the opinion of the heads of each 
institution having membership in the Association upon the 
merits of the resolutions. He reported at a later meeting of 
the Executive Committee that about forty replies had been re- 
ceived, and that a majority of these replies were in favor of 
beth resolutions. 

It was the sense of the committee that as the vote was not 
sufficient to represent the general opinion of the Association, 
the matter should be laid on the table for the present. 

The following resolution was also introduced and referred 
to the Executive Committee: 
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Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to 
consider the question of athletics (especially football) with 
authority to appoint a special committee to investigate the sub- 
ject and report to the next meeting. 

After discussion at both meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee the resolution was laid on the table. 

This report was, on motion, accepted. 

The president appointed as representatives of the secondary 
schools on the College Entrance Examination Board: Messrs. 
J. G. Croswell, of New York; Wilson Farrand, of Newark; 
J. L. Patterson, of Philadelphia; Julius Sachs, of New York; 
and Randall Spaulding, of Montclair. 


New BuwusINgEss. 


Mr. WiLt1AM W. BirpsALLt.—The Executive Committee 
had brought before it by Professor Ames a proposition looking 
to a small payment to be made to the two executive officers of 
the Association, who are engaged throughout the year in con- 
siderable labor in its behalf. The treasury of the Association, 
as was pointed out by Dr. Ames and as we have noticed this 
morning, would seem to be in condition to justify us in mak- 
ing some such partial compensation. There were two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee who took no part in this 
discussion, and, so far as I know, have expressed no approval 
of it: I mean, of course, Professor Quinn and Professor Kief- 
fer; but the other members of the Executive Committee have 
expressed unanimous approval of the resolution which I am 
about to offer—which I cannot offer formally from the Execu- 
tive Committee because it did not take formal action upon 
the matter, owing to the fact that I have just indicated, but 
which I desire to offer personally and with the approval of the 
other members of the Executive Committee who have been 
present: 

“Resolved, That from and after the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of 1904 the Secretary of this Association be paid one 
hundred dollars per annum and the Treasurer fifty dollars per 
annum.” 

I offer this resolution, and move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 
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Dr. Jutius Sacus.—It is customary at the close of each 
annual meeting of our Association to extend to the local au- 
thorities our recognition of their hospitable entertainment. We 
have always hitherto had the good fortune to find the institu- 
tions that extended the invitation to us most generous in their 
hospitality. Never, however, have we experienced a more 
wholesouled and charming entertainment than during the past 
two days. I beg leave, therefore, to offer the following reso- 
lution: That in view of the delightful hospitality extended to 
us by the president and the authorities of Princeton University, 
a hospitality that has charmed all of the visiting delegates, the 
thanks of this Association be extended to President Woodrow 
Wilson and the Faculty of Princeton University by this As- 
sociation. 

This resolution was adopted and the meeting adjourned. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held at Annapolis, 
Maryland, December 1 and 2, 1905, under the auspices of St. 
John’s College. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 1903-04. 


President 


Dr. TRUMAN J. Backus, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents 


Dean Laura D. GILL, Barnard College, New York. 

Principal CHARLES W. Evans, East Orange (N. J.) High 
School. 

President JosEpH Swain, Swarthmore College, Penna. 

Principal HARLAN UppecraFfF, Girls’ Latin School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Professor J. MAcBRIDE STERRITT, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary 


Professor ARTHUR Hogson Quinn, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer 


Professor Joun B. Kierrer, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Executive Committee 


President, secretary and treasurer, ex-officio. 

President IRA REMSEN, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Professor HerMAN V. AMEs, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inspector CHARLES F. WHEELOCK, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Principal WiLt1AmM M. BirpsALt, Girls’ High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1904. 


Proceedings of the seventeenth annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, held at Columbia University, New York, 
November 27-28, 1903. 


Address of welcome by Fresident Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University. 

Response by President Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins University. 

The Elective System in Secondary Schools: Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell, New York City; Principal Harlan Updegraff, Girls’ Latin 
School, Baltimore, Md.; Principal W. C. Joslin, High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Professor Charles De Garmo, Cornell University. 

Discussion: Mr. Phoebus W. Lyon, West Jersey Academy, Bridgeton, 
N. J.; Professor E. G. Sihler, New York University; President John 
H. Harris, Bucknell University. ; 

What Should be the Length of the College Course? Dean Josiah H. 
Penniman, College of the University of Pennsylvania; President Rush 
Rhees, Rochester University; Dean Andrew F. West, Graduate School 
of Princeton University; Fresident J. G. Schurman, Cornell Uni- 
versity; President A. V. V. Raymond, Union University; President 
James M. Taylor, Vassar College. 

Discussion: Professor E. G. Sihler, New York University; Dr. Julius 
Sachs, Sachs’ Collegiate Institute, New York; Professor Charles de 
Garmo, Cornell University; Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
Union University; Principal William W. Birdsall, Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia; President John H. Harris, Bucknell University; Dr. 
James Sullivan, High School of Commerce, New York. 

President’s address: Some Unsolved Educational Problems: President 
Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins University. 

Athletics in Their Mutual Relations to Schools and Colleges: Headmaster 
Endicott Peabody, Groton (Mass.) School; Professor Thomas D. 
Wood, M. D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Dr. George L. 
Meylan, Medical Director of Gymnasium, Columbia University; Mr. 
Charles E. Hammett, Director of Physical Education, Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 

Discussion: Mr. Thompson H. Landon, Bordentown (N. J.) Military 
Institute; Professor Marston T. Bogert, Columbia University; Miss 
Mary B. Hervey, Wadleigh High School, New York; President Joseph 
H. Apple, Woman’s College, Frederick, Md.; Miss Mary Sicard Jen- 
kins, Halsted School, Yonkers, N. Y.; Principal Virgil Prettyman, 
Horace Mann High School, New York; Inspector E. W. Lyttle, 
University of the State of New York; Principal Charles D. Larkins, 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Edith Wallis, 
Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1904-5 
LOCATION. INSTITUTION. HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Albany, N. Y. ...... ce, Pes Beweel ....ccccccs Catharine Regina Seabury. 


Se, Ty Be scteee 


Biiees, M. TZ... occvces 
Allegheny, Pa. ... 
Allegheny, Pa. ... 
Allentown, Pa. ..... 
Annandale, N. Y. ... 
Annapolis, Md. 
Annville, Pa. ....... 
Asbury Park, N. J.. 
Aapere, BH. J. occces 
Baltimore, Mad. (714 
St. Paul St.) 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 
Baltimore, Md (311 
Courtland Sa.).... 
Baltimore, Md. (Ca- 
thedral and Pres- 
|). 3 ae 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 
Baltimore, Md. (24th 
and St. Paul’s Sts.). 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bayonne, N. J. ...... 
DEE, BE. ccscesens 
Bethlehem, Fa. 
Bethlehem, Fa. 
Bethlehem, Fa. ..... 
Beverly, N. J. ...... 


Birmingham, Pa. ... 


Blairstown, N. J. .... 
Blairsville, Pa. ..... 
Bordentown, N. J. .. 
Bridgeton, N. J. .... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Clif- 
ton Pl, St. James 
Pl. and Lafayette 
BD scnevaaseuncs 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (183 
Lincoln Pl.) «<0. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ..... 
Brooklyn, N. 


Livingston S 
RP-ooklyn, N. Y 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. .... 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. .... 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Burlington, N. J. ... 


e e808 


Univ. of the State of N. Y.... 
Alfred University 


..-jAllegheny Preparatory School. 
..|Western University of Pa. ... 


Muhlenberg College 
St. Stephen’s College 
St. John’s College 
Lebanon Valley College ...... 
-|\Asbury Park High —: 
Wells College ....... 


Arundell School for Girls .... 
Baltimore City College 


eeeseee 


Bryn Mawr School .......... 
(The) Country School ....... 
Friends’ School 


Girls’ Latin School 
Johns Hopkins University ... 
Woman’s College 
Bayonne City High School ... 
Beaver Coll. and Mus. Inst.... 
[Bethlehem Preparatory — 
Moravian Parochial School . 

Moravian Seminary 
Farnum Preparatory School . 


Birmingham School 


Blair Presbyterial Academy... 
Blairsville College 
Bordentown Military Inst. .... 
West Jersey Academy 


eeeeeeeses 
eeeveeees 


Adelphi College 


Berkeley Institute ........... 
Boys’ High School 


Eastern District High School.. 


.../Erasmus Hall High School .../W. 


Girls’ High School 
Manual Training High anes 
Packer Institute ........ 


eer eeeeeeee 


99) 
..|Polytechnic Prep. School .... 


a Institute 
Bryn Mawr College .......... 
Miss Baldwin’s School 
Canisius College 





St. Mary’s Hall 


Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 








-|H. H. Horner, Secretary to the Com- 


missioner. 
Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 
James Winne, M.A. 
John A. Brashear, D.Sc., LL.D. 
Rev. John A. W. Haas, D.D. 
Rev. Thomas R. Harris, D.D. 
Thomas Fell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Hervin C. Roop, M.A., Ph.D. 
-|Frederick S. Shepherd, Ph.D. 


..|Rev. Geo. Morgan Ward, M.A., D.D. 


Elizabeth Maxwell Carroll, B.A. 
Francis A. Soper, M.A. 


William R. King, U.S.N. 


Edith Hamilton, M.A. 
S. Wardwell Kinney, B.A., M.A. 
E. C. Wilson, B.S. 


Harlan Updegraff, aS. 
-|Ira Remsen, M.D., 

. F. Goucher, Pep. 
P. H. Smith, Ph.B. 
Rev. Arthur Staples, M.A., B.D. 
H. A. Foering, B.S 
1 ie G. Rau, M.S 

Max Hark, D.D. 
{| Fen B. Dilkes, M.A. 

Miss N. J. Davis. 

Miss S. M. Gallaher, M.A. 
Tohn C. Sharpe. 
Rev. S. B. Linhart. 
Rev. Thompson H. Landon, M.A. 
Phoebus W. Lyon, M.A. 


» LL.V. 


Charles H. Levermore, Ph.D. 


Julian W. Abernethy, Ph.D. : 
John Mickleborough, Ph.D. . 


William T. Viymen, A.M., Ph.D. 
. B. Gunnison. 

W. L. Felter, Ph.D. 

Charles D. Larkins, Ph.B. 


.| Truman J. Backus, LL.D. 


Francis Ransom Lane. 

G. P. Hitchcock. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Florence Baldwin, Ph.B. 

Aloysius Pfeil. 





John Fearnley, M.A. 
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LOCATION. 


INSTITUTION, 


HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 





Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Canton, N. Y. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Chester, Fa. .icse00% 
Chestertown, Md. 


.|Granger Place School 


.|\Chambersburg Academy 
.|Wilson College 


nad -- ae College 


St. Lawrence University . 
Dickinson College ........... 
Chester High School ......... 


eeeeeeeee 


Chestnut Hill, Fa. ..|Chestnut Hill Academy ...... 
Clinton, N. ee. Hamilton College ............ 
Collegeville, Pa. ..../Ursinus College ............. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y...|The Mackenzie School ..... 
DOvee, DEL. ccciness Conference Academy ........ 
East Orange, N. J. ../East Orange High School . 
Easton, Pa. .........;aston ae SIOMOOE 605écisce 
pS. ee Lafayette College ............ 
Elizabeth, N. J. ..... NT 
Frederick, c ae Woman’s College ............ 
Garden City, ae 8 ae 
Geneva, N. Y. ...... Hobart College .....cccccses 


George School, Pa. .. 
Georgetown, D.C 
Germantown, 
(Coulter St.) 
Germantown, Pa. ... 
Hamilton, N. Y. .... 
Hamilton, N. Y. .... 
Haverford, Pa. ..... 
Haverford, Pa. ..... 


Hightstown, N. J. ... 
hace, W.. Y.. ..scees 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. ...... 
Lancaster, Fa. ssc 
Lawrenceville, N. J... 
Lewisburg, Pa....... 
PE BE. incase 
McDonogh, Md. ... 
Meadville, Fa. ...... 
Mercersburg, Pa. .. 


Mohegan, N. Y. .... 


Montclair, N. J. ..... 
Montclair, N. J. ..... 
Morristown, N. J. ... 
Myerstown, Pa. ..... 
New Brighton, N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
New York City (721 

St. Nicholas Av.).. 
New York City (17 

W. aath St.) ..... 
New York City ae 

Madison Av.) . 
New York City 


New York City (30 
W.. FOG Se) occ 
New York City (241 


.|McDonogh School 
.|Mercersburg Academy 


George School 


eer ereeeeeesee 


.|Georgetown College ......... 
‘\Friends’ School 


Germantown Academy 
Colgate Academy 
Colgate University 
Haverford College 
Haverford College Grammar 
School 
Peddie Institute ........... 
Cornell University ........... 
Franklin and Marshall College. 
Miss Stahr’s School 
Yeates Institute 
Lawrenceville School 
Bucknell University 
Linden Hall Seminary 


eeeeeee 
eeeeereeeeses 
eeeeereeeese 


eeeeecesee 
er ee oe 
eeeeeees 
eee eeeseee 
eeeeeee 
eee eeereces 
er 


Allegheny College 


eeeeees 


Mohegan Lake School 


Montclair Military Academy.. 
Montclair Public School 
Morristown School .......... 
PADEIENe CONEBE ..6:0.0:0:00:00.00:05 
Staten Island Academy 
Rutgers College ...... 
Rutgers Preparatory Academy. 


Barnard School for Boys 


Brearley School 


eeeseeeeesese 





.|Chapin Collegiate School ..... 
College of the City of New 
York 


eee eeereeeeseeseeeeeee 


College of St. Francis Xavier. 





W. 77th St 


opeeeeee 


Collegiate School ............ 


Samuel C. Fairley. 
.|Almon Gunnison, D.D., LL.D. 
D. Edgar Rice, M.A. 

M. H. Reaser, Ph.D. 

T. S. Cole, M.A 

James W. Cain, ‘LL.D. 
James L. Patterson. 


a T. Spangler, D.D. 


E. L. Cross. 
|Charles W. Evans. 
B. F. Sandt. 
Ethelbert D. sr om LL.D. 
W. R. Marsh, B.A. 
Joseph H. Apple, M.A. 
Frederick L. Camigt, MLA 


J. S. Walton, Ph.D. 
Father J. D. Whitney. 


Davis H. Forsythe. 

William Kershaw, Ph.D. 
Frank L. Shephardson, M.A. 
George E. Merrill, D.D., LL.D. 
Isaac Sharpless, D.Sc., LL.D. 


John S. Stahr, Ph.D., D.D 
Helen Russel Stahr, B.A. 
Rev. Frederick Gardiner. 
S. J. McPherson, Ph.D. 
John H. Harris, D.D. 
Rey. Charles D. Kreider, B.A. 
Sidney T. Moreland. 
Wiliam H. Crawford, D.D. 
William Man Irvine, Ph.D. 
{ Henry Waters, M.A., 
Albert E. Linder, M.A. 
John G. Mac Vicar. 
Randall Spaulding, B.A. 
Francis C. Woodman. 
— D. Woodring, M.A., D.D. 
rederick E. Partington, ‘M.A. 


.|Austin Scott, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Eliot R. Payson, Ph. D. 


J. G. Croswell, B.A. 

Henry B. Chapin, Ph.D., D.D. 
John M. Finley, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Rev. D. W. Hearn, S.J. 








L. C. Mygatt, M.A., L.H.D. 


M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., LL.D. 
“ae James C. Mackenzie, Ph. D. 


Charles S. Crossman, B.A., LL.B. 
..|Roger W. Swetland, B.A. 
. Schurman, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. 


. .|George Edward Reed, D. D., LL.D. 


a 


Rev. Langdon C. det ll LL.D. 


Wm. Livingston Hazen, B.A., LL.B. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1904-05 (Continuep) 
LOCATION. INSTITUTION. 


HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 





New York City (34 
and 36 E. 51st St.). 
New York City ..... 
New York City (20 
Be MO BE). 0000 

New York City (60 
We SN SE) cccccs 

New York ey (116 
We 2 SE) vcese 

New York City (226 
ee Fs 

New York City (35) 
W. 84th St.) ..... 

New York City (65) 
E. 83d St.) 

New York City 
(Grand Boulevard 
and 131st St.) . 

New York City (340 
W. 86th St.) ..... 

New York City (176 
W. seh SL.) ..... 

New York City (Bos- 
gn Road and 166th 

New York City 
Se Av. and 68th 

New York City ..... 

New York City (38 
. » + Pepe 

New York City (114th 
St. and 7th Av.) 

Newark, Del. 


Newark, N. J. 


Newark, N. J. ...... 
N. Plainfield, N. J. .. 
Ocean Grove, N. J. .. 


oo ere 
Orange, N. J... 000% 
Ossining, N. Y. ..... 
Ossining, N. Y. ..... 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Pennsburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia 
De Lancey PI.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 


eeoeeeee 


..|Wadleigh High School 


Columbia Grammar School . 
Columbia University 


Cutler School 


De Witt Clinton High School 
Dr. J. Sachs’ School for Girls 
Friends’ Seminary 


Irving School 


‘Loyola School 


eeeeeeseereseee 


-/Manhattan College 
Misses Ely’s School 


Misses Rayson’s School 


Morris High School 


Normal College ............. 
New York University 


Sachs’ Collegiate Institute ... 
Delaware College ............ 
Newark Academy ........... 


Newark Public High School.. 
High School 


Neptune Township High 
DEE éranseeesusaveeenees 
Cheltenham Academy ........ 


Dearborn-Morgan School .... 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
Mt. Pleasant Academy 
Classical High School ........ 
Paterson High School ....... 
Perkiomen Seminary 


eereeee 


I 
.|(The) Agnes Irwin School . 


Drexel Institute of Art, Science 





Philadelphia, sie 

Philadelphia (15th 
and Race Sts.) ... 

ie ey (140 N 


2 eee 
Philadelphia (17th 
and Spring Garden 
Philadelphia 2 (on 


De Lancey PI.) . 


'\Friends’ Select School 


and Industry ...........06. 
Episcopal Academy 


eeeeereses 


.\Friends’ Central High School. 


Girls’ High School 


.|Miss Agnes Irwin’s School . 





Philadelphia, Pa. .... 


Northeast Manual Training 
School 





-|Benjamin Howell Campbell, M.A. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., LL.D. 


A. H. Cutler, B.A., Ph.D. 


-|John T. Buchanan, M.A. 


Julius Sachs, B.A., Ph.D. 
Edward B. Rawson, B.S. 

Louis Dwight Ray, M.A., Ph.D. 
Rev. J. Harding Fisher, S. J. 


Brother Jerome. 
Elizabeth L. Ely. 
Amy Rayson. 


Edward J. Goodwin, Lit.D. 


Thomas Hunter, Ph.D. 
Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D. 


_,|Otto Koenig, J.U.D. 


John G. Wight, Ph.D. 

George A. Harter, M.A., Ph.D. 
S. A. Farrand, Ph.D. 
Wilson Farrand. 

W. E. Stearns, M.A. 

H. J. Wightman. 


L. A. Doren. 

Arthur T. Emory, B.A. 
David A. Kennedy, Ph.D. 
Dwight Holbrook, Ph.D. 


iC. F. Brusie, M.A. 


W. J. Deans. 

J. A. Reinhart. 

Rev. O. S. Kriebel, M.A. 

‘Sophy Dallas Irwin. 

‘James MacAlister, LL.D. 

William H. Klapp, M.A., M.D. 

{ Boys. Dep’t., J. Eugene Baker. 
Girls’ Dep’t., Anna W. Speakman. 

J. Henry Bartlett. 

W. W. Birdsall. 

../Agnes Irwin. 


Andrew J. Morrison, Ph.D. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1904-05 (ConcLupep) 











LOCATION. | INSTITUTION. HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Philadelphia (1720 
FD TD ovs vanes Philadelphia Collegiate Insti- 
eg eee Susan C. Lodge. 
Philadelphia (13th, 


and Spring Garden| 
Sts.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Patepere, Fa. ...0e 
Petseere, Fe. «cee. 
Pittshure, Pa. <06:00« 
—* Pa. (Shady 


eeeeeseeesese 


) 
Plainfield, N. J. ..... 


Port Deposit, Md. . 
Pottstown, Pa. ...... 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
Princeton, N. J. ..... 
Reading, Pa... 000. 
Redbank, N. J. ...... 
Rochester, N. Y. .... 
§ 6 ae, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Normal School 

SE MEE, dances ccsnanenn’ 
(i 8 eee 
University of Pennsylvania . 
Alinda Preparatory School ... 
Central High School ......... 
Shady Side Academy ........ 


Thurston Preparatory School. 
-- ne High School 
| ROPE: PRETENCE ..o.c.00 ccrcciseico% 
eae 
Riverview Academy ......... 
Waanat CONCIE 5.50.50. ss0sieisisin 
Princeton University ......... 
Boys’ High School ........... 
High School . neon 
University of Rochester nee 
Rye Seminary . 


Schenectady, N. Y. ./Union University ......... ae 
S. Bethlehem, Pa. ...\Lehigh University ........... 
State College, Pa. ...|/Pennsylvania State College ... 
Semmentt, I. J. ocscess Kent Place School .......... 
Swarthmore, Pa. ....|Swarthmore College ......... 
Swarthmore, Pa. ....|Swarthmore Prep. School .... 
Syracuse, N. Y. ..... Syracuse University ......... 
Teentan, WN. J. c.0eces State Model School ....0<:000. 
TE Be Ee ctvexveins Emma Willard School ....... 
Utica, N. Y. ........ The Balliol School ........... 
.  '* & ae Utica Free Academy ......... 
Weare: Pa. .csiscee Warren High School ........ 
Washington, D. C. ..|Columbian University ........ 
Washington, D. C. ..|Friends’ Select School ....... 
Washington, > C. ..|Gallaudet College ............ 
Washington, D. C. ..;Howard University .......... 


Washington, D. C. 
(Wisconsin Av.).. 


Washington, Pa. .... 
Washington, Pa. .... 


Wayne, Pa. .2.cccee- 
Waynesburg, Pa..... 
West Chester, Pa. ... 
West Chester, Pa. ... 
Westminster, Md. ... 


1 Bes Washington School for 
ree Me pebianaeeniine: 
— and J efferson Col- 
ms tts ee... 
Waynesburg College ......... 
State Normal School ......... 
West Chester High School ... 
Western Maryland College ... 





J. Monroe Willard. 
Rev. R. H. Conwell. 


..|Charles C. Harrison, LL.D. 


Ella Gordon Stuart. 
Charles B. Wood, M.A. 
W. R. Crabbe, Ph.D. 


Alice M. Thurston. 

I. W. Travell. 

A. W. Harris, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
John Meigs, Ph.D. 

J. B. Bisbee, M.A. 

James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
Woodrow Wilson, LL.D 
Robert S. Birch, B.A. 


-|S. V. Arrowsmith. 


Rush Rhees, LL.D. 


..+-|Mrs. Life and the Misses Stowe. 
. |Schenectady High ‘School .... 


— Marvin, M.A. 
A. V. V. Raymond, D.D., LL.D. 


George W. Atherton, LL.D. 

Sarah Woodman Paul. 

Joseph Swain, LL.D. 

Arthur H. Tomlinson. 

Rev. Jas. Roscoe Day, S.T.D., LL.D. 
James M. Green, Ph.D. 

Anna Leach, M.A. 

Mrs. Louise Sheffield Brownell 
{ Saunders, B.A. 

Edith Rockwell Hall, B.A. 
Martin G. Benedict, M.A., Ph.D. 
W. L. MacGowan. 

Charles W. Needham, D.D., LL.D. 

Thomas W. Sidwell. 

Frances Haldeman Sidwell. 

Edw. Minor Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Rev. John Gordon, D.D. 





Louis L. Hooper. 


«|| William W. Smith. 


James D. Moffatt, D.D. 

— Henry Strout, M.A, 
. F. Lewis, A.M. 

C M. Phillips, M.A., Ph.D. 

Addison L. Jones, M.A. 

T. H. Lewis. 





Westtown, Pa. ...... Westtown School ............ Edward G. Smedley. 
Wilmington, Del. ....|Friends’ School ............-- Herschel A. Norris, M.A. 
Wilmington, Del..... BES DOE occ sccccvcevewses A. H. Berlin. 

Yonkers, N. Y. ..... oO! errs Mary S. Jenkins. 
Yonkers, N. Y. ..... Yonkers High School ........ William A. Edwards. 

, Serre Collegiate Institute .......... E. T. Jeffers. 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1904. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa. Clellan A. Bowman, Aaron E. Dobble. 

Atrrep University, Alfred, N. Y. President Boothe Colwell Davis. 

ALINDA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Pittsburg, Pa. Ella Gordon Stuart. 

BerkeELey Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Principal J. W. Abernethy. 

BETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. H. S. Houskeeper. 

BIRMINGHAM ScHooL, Birmingham, Pa. James G. Miller, Mrs. James G. 
Miller. 

Biarr Acapemy, Blairstown, N. J. Rev. John C. Sharpe. 

BLAIRSVILLE CoLLecE, Blairsville, Pa. Rev. S. B. Linhart, president. 

BorDENTOWN Muitary Institute, Bordentown, N. J. S. W. Landon, 
head master. 

BREARLEY ScHooL, New York City. Principal James G. Croswell. 

BuckNeLL University, Lewisburg, Pa. President John Howard Harris. 

CENTRAL HicH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Cheesman A. Herrick, Ellwood 
C. Parry, Jonathan T. Rorer. 

CENTRAL MANUAL TRAINING ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. George Astley, H. 
Clay Borden, Albert B. Entwisle, J. Logan Fitts, Henry W. Hetzel, 
William L. Sayre, principal. 

CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY, Chambersburg, Pa. D. Edgar Rice. 

CHELTEN Hitts ScHoot, Wyncote, Pa. Edith McCarthy. 

CuestnNut Hitt Acapemy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. J. L. Patterson, head 
master. 

CoLLEGE OF THE City oF New York, New York. Barclay W. Bradley, 
Walter E. Clark, Charles A. Downer, John H. Finley, president, Fitz 
Gerald Tisdall, Arthur B. Turner. 

CotumBia University, New York City. Thomas S. Fiske, Nelson G. 
McCrea, Calvin Thomas, Mrs. Calvin Thomas. 

CorNnELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. Charles De Garmo. 

ComMeErcIAL HicuH ScuHoor ror Girts, Philadelphia, Pa. Lucille Andrews, 
Margaret Askam, A. C. Beitler, Laura H. Cadwallader, Mabel Dick- 
son Cherry, E. Davis, Louise Ehlers, Beulah A. Fenimore, Viola E. 
Godfrey, Emily L. Graham, principal; Mary D. Griffith, Maude B. 
Hansche, Mary S. Holmes, Emilie Bregy Hill, E. R. Patton, Elizabeth 
Lodor, Emma J. Longstreth, Caroline N. Keeler, Lily McLean, Eda 
May Peirce, Mary I. Saybolt, Mary Shea, Mary G. Umsted. 

Curtis HicH Scuoor, New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. Oliver D. 
Clark. 

De Witt Cirnton Hicu Scuoor, New York City. Donald C. Mac Laren, 
Frederick Monteser, Ernest Riess, Jesse E. Whitsit. 

Dr. Hoxsroox’s ScHoor, Ossining, N. Y. Dwight Holbrook, principal. 

Dr. Jutrus Sacus’s ScHoot ror Girts, New York City. Julius Sachs, 
principal. 

Eastern District Hicn Scuoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. John A. Bole. 

EpiscopaL AcapeMy, Philadelphia, Pa. Wiliam H. Klapp, head master. 

EraicaL Cutture ScuHoot, Frank A. Manny, superintendent. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa. John B. Kieffer, E. E. 
Powell. 
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Frienps’ CentRAL ScHooi, Philadelphia, Pa. L. B. Ambler, superinten- 
dent; J. Eugene Baker, principal; J. W. L. Carver, Jennie Morris 
Davis, Mary J. Elliott, Abigal Evans, Ellen M. Greene, principal; 
Frances Haines, Laura Kenderdine, Rachel P. Weet Leys, Harriet 
Mason, Genevieve A. Shryock, Anna Walter Speakman, principal; 
Sarah Hall Stirling, Edith J. Twining, Emma Waln, Mary H. Whit- 
son. 

Frienps’ ScHoot, Camden, N. J. Nellie Poyntz Ferry. 

Frienps’ ScHoot, Germantown, Pa. Davis H. Forsythe, principal; Francis 
N. Maxfield, Elisabeth T. Roberts. 

Frienps’ ScHoor, Seventeenth and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Margaret Eves, principal. 

Frienps’ ScHoo.t, West Philadelphia. Anna Gillingham, Anna R. Richler. 

Frienps’ ScHoot, Wilmington, Del. Caroline L. Crew. 

Frienps’ Serect Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. J. Henry Bartlett, principal; 
Winona Crew, John H. Dillingham, Walter W. Haviland, Anna 
Walton. 

Frienps’ Serect ScHoot, Washington, D. C. Thomas W. Sidwell, prin- 
cipal; Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell. 

Frienps’ Seminary, New York City. E. B. Rawson, principal. 

GerorceE ScHoot, George School, Pa. Joseph S. Walton, principal; J. Barn- 
ward Walton. 

Girts’ Hicu Scuoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. M. Josephine Brink, Margaret L. 
Ingall, Charlotte Smith, Mary J. Way. 

Girts’ Hicu ScuHoon, Frederick, Md. Margaret M. Robinson, principal. 

Girts’ Latin Scuoot, Baltimore, Md. Bertha Reed, Harlan Updegraff, 
principal. 

Girts’ TecuHnicat Hich Scuoot, New York City. Rachel Bengamini, 
Idelette Carpenter. 

GRANGER PLace ScHoot, Canandaigua, N. Y. Samuel Cole Fairley, prin- 
cipal. 

Hatstep ScHoort, Yonkers, N. Y. Clara Bolim, Helen A. Cobb, Mary 
Sicard Jenkins, principal. 

Haverrorp CoLiece, Haverford, Pa. Dean Don C. Barrett, Henry S. 
Pratt. 

HicH Curre Hatt, Black Hill on Hudson, New York. Mrs. Winifred 
Edgeton Merrill. 

HicH Scuoot, Asbury Park, N. J. Frederick S. Shepherd, principal. 

HicuH Scuoor, Easton, Pa. J. H. Lindemann. 

HicH ScHoot or Commerce, New York City. James Sullivan, John L. 
Tildsley. 

Hopart Coiiece, Geneva, N. Y. President Langdon C. Stewardson. 

Horace Mann HicH Scuoor, New York City. H. A. Buschek, W. H. 
Gohders, Virgil Prettyman, principal. 

Jacos Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. Thomas Stockton Baker, A. 
W. Harris, director. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Kirby Flower Smith, Harry 
L. Wilson. 

Kent Prace ScHoort, Summit, N. J. Mlle. A. Chatin, L. Tafel, A. S. 
Wocdman. 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. President E. D. Warfield. , 

LANSDOWNE, Pa. Anna Woolman. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. Thomas B. Bronson, J. H. Keener. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, Pa. Rev. Hervin U. Roop, president. 

LenicH University, South Bethlehem, Pa. John L. Stewart. 

LinpeN Hatt Seminary, Lititz, Pa. Charlotte F. McLean. 

Loyota ScHooLt, New York City. Francis Delany, Rev. J. H. Fisher, prin- 
cipal. 

MANHATTAN CoLiecE, New York City. Rev. Brother Bilmond, M. F. 
O’Reilly. 

MANUAL TRAINING HicH Scoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles D. Larkins, 
principal. 

MeEapve GRAMMAR ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. C. V. Cadwallader. 

MeEtrose AcapemMy, Philadelphia, Pa. Fred J. Doolittle, Harold A. Hallo- 
well. 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa. H. R. Omwake. 

Misses Rayson’s ScHoor For Girts, New York City. Amy Rayson, Annie 
Rayson. 

Miss Staur’s ScHoot, Lancaster, Pa. Alice Hill Byrne, Margaret E. 
Sawtell. . 

Montciair HicH ScuHoor, Montclair, N. J. Randall Spaulding, Harold J. 
Turne. 

MoraviAN ParocuHiaL ScHoor, Bethlehem, Pa. Martha Winderling. 

MoraviaN SEMINARY FoR YounG Lapis, Bethlehem, Pa. J. Max Hark, 
principal; Mrs. J. Max Hark, vice-principal; H. M. Hoch, E. W. 
Ron Ithaler. 

Morris Hicu Scuoor, New York City. J. H. Denbigh, James E. Peabody. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa. John A. W. Haas. 

Newark AcapeMy, Newark, N. J. Samuel A. Farrand, head master. 

Newtown, Pa. George L. Maris. 

New York City, James G. Coffin, George D. Gerard, Mrs. George D. 
Gerard, Charles L. Harrington, Frederick C. Hodgdon, C. J. Oliphant, 
E. M. Pace, G. W. Smith, R. Arrow Smith, Frank Wise. 

NorMAL Coiiece, New York City. C. F. Rayser, G. M. Whicher. 

NortTHEAST MANUAL TRAINING ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa. V. B. Brecht, 
J. I. Robb. 

Packer CoLieciATE INnstiTuTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. President Truman J. 
Backus, Mrs. Truman J. Backus, Anna Erdmann, Mrs. B. Kifeld. 

PASCHALVILLE ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa. Maria S. Blakeston, Cornelius 
J. Walter. 

Passaic CoLtieciaTeE ScuHoor, Passaic, N. J. Harriet M. Brownell. 

Paterson Hicu Scuoot, Paterson, N. J. Agnes E. Pelser, vice-principal. 

Peppie InstituTE, Hightstown, N. J. R. H. Rivenburg, R. W. Saetland, 
principal. 

PreeKsKILL Mizitary Acapvemy, Peekskill, N. Y. Charles Alexander Rob- 
inson. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE CoLiecE, State College, Pa. Fred Lewis Pattee. 

PERKIOMEN SEMINARY, Pennsburg, Pa. Rev. Oscar S. Kriebel. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Mrs. W. I. Richardson, Jane Rodgers, Ralph L. Hayes, 
H. A. Coffin. 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Susan C. Lodge. 

PHILADELPHIA HicH ScHoor For Girts, Philadelphia, Pa. Jessie E. Allen, 
Mary Anderson, Virginia Baldwin, Rachel P. Barker, Mary S. Berry, 
William W. Birdsall, principal; Emma H. Carroll, Clara J. Foulke, 
L. H. Haeseler, Emma Haevernick, Hannah Haevernick, Adah V. 
Hubbs, Elmira Lodor, Sarah P. Miller, Lois Macy Otis, Elizabeth C. 
Reinhardt, Elizabeth A. Simons, F. Irene Sleete, Margaret Sproul, 
Emma L. G. Thomas, Amelia C. Wight, Evaline Young. 

PHILADELPHIA NorMAL Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Sophia W. Burmester, 
Mary A. Campbell, Florence H. Darnell, Mary E. Dwier, Anne C. 
Eaton, Anne Heygate-Hall, Helen G. Hand, Lila Strong Jones, 
Eleanor S. Lungren, F. Patton Linker, M. J. McCoy, Mary C. Pea- 
cock, M. S. Prichard, Pauline W. Spencer, Elizabeth S. Tait, Mary G. 
Tawresey, Mary Timanus, Edith A. Turner, J. Monroe Willard, prin- 
cipal; Elizabeth N. Woolman. 

PHILADELPHIA Pusiic ScHoots, Philadelphia, Pa. E. Collingwood, Hester 
C. Connell, Mary H. Banks, C. K. Hayés, Jennie W. Hess, Edith 
Hoover, S. M. Johnston, Lydia A. Kirby, assistant superintendent; 
M. G. Mauderson, M. Anna Michener, Georgia B. Palmer, Edgar A. 
Singer, assistant superintendent. 

Princeton, N. J. W. H. McLauchlan. 

Pus.ic Scuoots, Nutley, N. J. A. B. Meredith. 

Pusiic ScHoois, Patchague, N. Y. Elizabeth Seeley. 

Pustic ScuHoots, Trenton, N. J. Ebenezer Mackey. 

Rapnork HicH Scuoot, Wayne, Pa. Anna Seusenig. 

Riverview ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Josiah Bortlett. 

Rotanp Park ScHoot, Baltimore, Md. Caroline Roberts. 

Rutcers Cotiece, New Brunswick, N. J. E. H. Babbitt, Louis Bevier, 
W. E. Breazeall, A. H. Wykehamfroze, President Austin Scott. 

Sacus’ CoLiteciATE INsTITUTE. Otto Koenig, principal. 

ScHUYLKILL SEMINARY. Edwin D. McHose. 

Suapy Sipe Acapemy, Pittsburg, Pa. J. B. Hench, W. Z. Morrison. 

State Mopet ScuHoot, Trenton, N. J. Sarah Y. Ely, supervisor; Emma 
M. Haigh, Marguerite Magee, Mabel T. Vanderbilt. 

StTaTE NorMAt ScuHoot, Trenton, N. J. Levi Seeley. 

StaTE NorMAL AND Monet Scuoots, Trenton, N. J. James M. Green, 
principal; R. H. Whitbeck, supervisor. 

St. Joun’s Cotiece, Annapolis, Md. Fresident Thomas Fell. 

Stuyvesant HicH Scuoot, New York City. Ambrose Cort, Frank Rol- 
lins. 

SwarRTHMorE Coitece. William T. Hull, President Joseph Swain. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse N. Y. C. W. Cabeen, W. H. Mace. 

TEACHERS’ Cotiece, New York City. E. W. Bagster-Collins, Samuel T. 
Dutton. 

Temple Couiece, Philadelphia, Pa. Clara Levy. 

Towanpba Scuoots, Towanda, Pa. J. H. Humphries, superintendent and 
principal. 

University oF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. Herman V. Ames, Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh, Edwin S. Crawley, John W. Harshberger, Arthur 
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C. Howland, William A. Lamberton, Morris Jastrow, Arthur H. 
Quinn, Daniel B. Shumway. 

University OF RocHester, Rochester, N. Y. George M. Forbes. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York, Albany, N. Y. Charles F. Whee- 
lock, Edward J. Goodwin. 

Ursinus Coitece, Collegeville, Pa. W. A. Kline. 

WaonteicH Hicu ScHoot, New York City. W. W. Clendennin, Robert 
H. Cornish, A. L. Hodges, Ida Hoffman, Anna Pearl MacVey, Kath- 
erine A. Speir, John G. Wight, principal. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Washington, Pa. John M. Mecklin, 
Mrs. John M. Mecklin, President J. D. Moffat. 

WASHINGTON CoLLece, Chestertown, Md. President James W. Cain. 

West CHESTER Hicu ScHoo.t, West Chester, Pa. B. H. Wallace. 

West CHEsteR NorMaL ScHoor, West Chester, Pa. Charlotte N. Hardel, 
Harriet H. Baldwin, Elisabeth Criley, Cora E. Everett, Sara E. Philips, 
George Morris Philips. 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Allegheny, Pa. S. B. McCon- 
neck. 

Westtown Boarpinc ScHooLt, Westtown, Pa. Alice B. Paige. 

WiLttiamM WetsH GRAMMAR ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa. Mary E. Elsea, 
principal. 

Wi_tmincton HicH ScwHoor, Wilmington, Del. A. H. Berlin, principal; 
Willard Chandler, Reeth Colby, Florence Hare, Sallie Hare, Mary L. 
Lacklen, Alice Mercer, Elizabeth Patton, Nellie Louise Swain, Nora 
Stuart. 

Woman’s Coiiece, Frederick, Md. President Joseph H. Apple, K. G. 
Lauterbach. 











